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PREFACE 



The chief aim of the Author, in these Lectures, is to stimu- 
late inquiry into a subject wliich he regards as of first-rate 
importance in historical and moral speculation. He wishes 
to draw the attehtion of all who concern themselves with the 
problem of the Origin of Christianity, to a solution of it wliich 
has cleared away many difficulties from his own mindj and 
which may possibly render a like service to others. 

The Author is quite aware that, as an exposition of the 
** liohen Jesu,*' ihe following pages must be felt, by every 
reader of that masterly work, to be exceedingly defective and 
incomplete. To those who are miaicquainted with Dr. Straius's 
book, they can convey but a most inadequate idea of its real 
character and value. The immense learning, the acute rea- 
soning, the scfaolarlike and logical thoroughness that pervade 
every part of it, are qualities that cannot be presented in the 
form of extract and abridgment* He trusts that the time 
may come when English literature will be enriched wiih a 
well - executed translation both of the Lehen Jesu and the 
Sireitschrtften* Meanwhile he the less regrets the omission 
(unavoidable in a book of this size) of some important topics 
connected with his subject, and the cursory treatment of 
others, as the recent re-appearance, in an enlarged form, of 
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▼i PREFACE. 

Mr. Hennell's " Inquiry concerning the Origin of Chris- 
tianity,** enables him to refer his readers to a in which 
they will find a detailed investigation of tiie whole matter, 
conducted with singular patienccj clearness and fairness. 

Pahcbab Valk, 
Beeember 18il. 
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LECTURE I. 

I INTEND, in these Lectures, to give you some account of 
Dr. Strauss's '* Life of Jesus a book which I presume 
most of us have heard of, and heard of in connexions that 
must have stimulated curiosity to inquire what kind of book 
it is. It is deserving of attention on many grounds. As 
an attempted solution (the most noted in recent European 
literatoxe) of one of the gravest of histories! and moral 
problems ; and as an esEpression of German thought, a deve- 
lopment of tendencies that have been working in the Geiman 
mind since the time of Sender, this work of Strauss*s must be 
interesting alike to the theological inquirer and to the general 
student: while the reputation which it has acquired, the 
contrcirersiss which it has eUcited» together with the criticsl 
talent, acnteness, lesming and moral uprightness which it 
manifests in the estimation of the more distinguished even of 
the Author's opponents, concur in claiming for it a careful 
exaiiiination from all who concern themselves with the subject 
of which it treats, or with, the tendencies and cliaracterisLics 
of German theology. Judging from the impression which 
the ** Life of Jesus" has made upon my own mind, I believe 
that many of us will think tlieir time and attention w^ell 
employed in availing themselves of such assistance a^ it may 
render towards a clearer understanding of that great question 
—the Origin of Christiaaity. 

* Dm Mea Jnu, krititek bearbeitei wm. Da. David Feibdricb 
STKAvas. DritU Jnffia^, Tatrfngan, 18S8. 
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LECTURE I, 



I uHkiB for ezamiiiatioii, in this Lecture, Dr. Stratim'f 

Introductory Chapter, which he entitles " The Development 
of the Mythical Point of View for the GoHpd HiHtf)ry/* 
Our Author's leading principle, 1 may here explain, is quite 
different from that of some others of the theolrjg^ian.s uf Ger- 
many, \vli()»i; names an- nio^t familiar to us as anti-super- 
naturalists — such, for example, {ts l'>icljliorn and l-'aulus. He 
is distinctly (>j)p(js(Ml to t\wm na they are Ut the orthodox, 
supernaturaiists ; a^reeinij^ with them in the rejection of 
miracle, but altog<.tlier diJIerin^ irom them in the method hy 
which this common result is evolved. In fact, we may count 
tiiree distinct schools of theological rati'Miali.sin fusing tin- 
word in its largest sen.se, as denoting disbehef of the Hup«-r- 
natural), each liaving its representatives in German literature. 
I^ty Jm that which we may call anti- Christian ralimalinn 
(of course I use the term * anti-Christian ' simply as a matter- 
of-fact designatioii, without implyijig by it either praise or 
blame) ; the system of those iaqturcrs who regard the miracles 
of Scripture as juggleries and frauds, and the workers of 
them as consciously deceiviiig mankind hy forging divine 
credentials and simulating a divine mission. This is essenti* 
ally the tfaeoiy of the celebrated " Wolfenbuttei Fragments,*' 
given to the world fay Lessing* It is diatoctesistic of this 
ocheme to account Christ a political agitator; the disdplea 
emissaries of sedition; and such a tiansaetion aa the entiy into 
Jerusalem, or the drivii^ the traden out of the temple, an 
oibortiTe attempt at insurrection* I call it ' anti<-Christian,* 
hecanse it assumes an antagonistic pooitum towards the cluU' 
meter and work of Christ 

Then theie Jo, secondly, what we may designate Chnttitm 
ratirmaUmn, fnm the kittorical point nf view ; die system which 
regards the narrative books of Scripture as real, honest histories 
of real events — those events, however, partially misinterpreted 
by ignorance; resolving the miracles into ill-understood or 
undesignedly exaggerated natural Occurrences, <aLu\i the rude 
8ci< lice of the day interpreted as special acts oi Deity attest- 
ing the divine mission of the a|?ents. It is characterii^tic of 
tliis theory to regard Christ its a wise and good uuui, healijig 
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iUsease by felicitous accident^ by medical skill, or by the 
natural action of his faith on the faith of the patient; and. In 
every narrative of miracle, to cast about for some supposable 
germ of fact out of which the mistake or exaggeration might 
have innocently grown. The gieat representatives of tliis 
school are £iehhoni and Paulm. I call it ' Christian,' be- 
eauiie it allows of sympatic with the spirit and character of 
Christ I its divergence fiNim other modes of CSiristiamt^ merely 
respects a question of phjrslcal, external CmsL And I caH it 
' histoiical/ to distinguish it fiom a third fonn of anti-super^ 
natttraHsm, which treats the Seriptore narxatives of miracle not 
as authentic histories, but as m^ftU, poetical and moral fables, 
having tbor origin in ideas rathn dian in ftcts; expres- 
fflng a religious faith rather than an historical reminiscence. 
Not, of course, that a fonndation oi fact is denied for the 
histCNries of Christ; it is granted that Christ had a history, 
known to us in its general outlines: but it is maintained 
that we have not data for ascertaining the details of that 
history ; that the origiiiai occuirciices, whatever they were, 
come to us in a mythical and legendary dress, from which we 
cannot confidently separate them ; and that it were a vain and 
hopeless labour to try to guess out the specific facts from 
which the existing legends have gradually grown, by a process 
of which we see only the results, but know notliing of its 
intermediate stages. Floating traditions of what Jesus had 
been and done, arrayed in a garb of poetic table answering to 
the prophetic t^'pe of what the Christ ought to he and to do 
—such, on this system, are the materials of our gospels. It 
is characteristic of this scheme to doubt the genuineness, the 
conteiiiporaneous authorship of the historical books of Scrip- 
ture ; and, instead of accounting for the facts recorded by 
tracing them to a source in other supposed or imagined foots, 
to account for the record itself by tracing it to a source in 
pre-existing ideas and traditions, and in general laws of 
thou(^t and feeling. This is the mythical iluory of ChrUUm 
amti^^upenmiuraiumf * Christian* still, like the olber, since 
it implies no antagonism to the moral ideas which are Christi- 
anitjr, but merely theorises upon the outer form in which those 
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ideas are exhibited. The stronghold of this scheme is obvi- 
ously in such narratives as those of the nativities of John the 
Baptist and Jesus ; where we have a whole world of legend, 
evidently constructed after the model of older legends — 
angels with Hebrew names coming to announce the birth of 
children ; men and women speaking poetry extempore; dreams 
and visions without stint;— the whole done 'that the ^»phets 
might be fulfilled;* one such instance of a made fact being 
held to indicate tendencies and capabilities in the early Chris* 
tian mind, which may be supposed to have worked in othe^ 
instances. This view has been partially adopted by many 
German theologians: but its complete development and sys* 
tematie application to the phenomena of the four gospels 
have been reserved for Dr. Strauss in his Life of Jesus.** 

The first section of our Author*s Introduction is entitled 
" 7%0 wevUable rite of different ways of explaining aaered , 
Aieioriee,^ He here indicates the source of that tendency 
to heretical and sceptical dealing with written revelations, 
wliich invariably manifests itself as mind advances, in one 
generation, beyond the ideas ;in(i knowledge of a preceding 
one. "Whenever," he nays, '*a rehg^ion resting upon \VTitten 
records succeeds in diffusmg itself through distant lands and 
times, accompanying its votaries tiiroagh many progressive 
stages of mental growth, then, sooner or later, arises a dis- 
crepancy between the teachings of such records and the newer 
culture of those who have been trained to regard them as 
sacred books." This alienation of men's minds from a docu- 
mentary religion, wdll, he proceeds to shew, apply maiiily to 
two points; first, to that ceaseless interposition oi Deity, that 
direct and visible interference of the divine with the human, 
which (implied in all antique religions) distinctly contradicts 
the laws of mental and physical being, as these are developed 
with every new advance of intelligence ; and, secondly, to the 
moral barbarisms which will be found in religions bom in 
times of barbaiiam. And it will express itself in one or the 
olihsr of two ways, according to the relative proportions of 
neverence and of logical acumen in the individual mind. 
Men will either say, while holding to the religion, ' Surely, 
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a divine book never can really mean this tliiiinr wliich the 
letter of it seems to say* — and then will come a process of 
interpretation, to mediate and reconcile, and shew that the 
book may or must mean something very different from the 
offensive liteiaUty ; or else they v^ill reject the religion alto* 
gether, and say, ' The book which contains such a thing as 
this is not divine, is an error, or a firand.' 

In one of these two ways, according to our Author, will 
advancing intelligence and moral refinement re-adjust their 
relations to a stationary book-religion, — either assuming the 
divinity of the book as a fixed point, and inferring enror in 
the ohnoxioiis interpretation ; or else assiiming the justness of 
the interpretation, and inferring the non-divinitj of the book» 
We have instances of both in our modem theokigy. The 
former is the course taken by those yeiy oithodoz geologists 
who interpolate their thousands of years — as many as may be 
wanted — between the second and third verses of the fust 
chapter of Genesis, to make out Moses sound in the fiidth 
of die geological section of the Briiiah Association for the 
Advancement of Science: the latter is the course of those 
inqmrers who venture to question the plenary inspiration of 
certain Old-Testament books, which exhibit the Deity in at- 
tributes not readily distinguishable from those of Homer's 
T^lais. One or the other of these two things will take place 
in the mutual relations of progressive mind and stationary 
creed, as surely as mind is iniiul, and creed is creed. 

The history' of the Greek mind (iu. Dr. Strauss goes on to 
shew in another section) illustrates this conflict between the 
spirit and the letter. Intelligence and morality were early 
revolted by the wild conflicts of Hesiod's Theofjony, and the 
loves, hates, and other goings-on oi the Homeric Olympus: 
and so Anaxagoras and others allegorised the mythology of 
the Iliad into something about virtue and justice, making 
Homer a teacher of wisdom in fable (whicli he is, though not 
quite in that sense); and the Stoics interpreted the wars of 

gods symbolically of the elemental strife of nature work- 
ing herself from a chaos into a world. This was one way of 
dealing with iaHaAea which men had got past beUeviqg in; 
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extracting truth out of thcni, or putting truth into them, by 
iigui'Hiive iiiterpret^ition, giving them a scientific and inuial, 
in place of their lost historical and })hysical trutli. Another 
class of thinkers (of whom Euhenierus is the representative) 
took precisely the reverse course : recognised an element of 
historical truth in the I^ends of the heroic age, while refus- 
ing to allow them any other sort of truth ; translating their 
gods into men — heroes and sages, kings and tyrants — who 
had won the world's gratitude by wise and useful inventions^ 
or extorted its homage by fraud and force. 

The progress of the Hebrew mind was somewhat different, 
the Hebiew religion being altogether of a less pliant and ma- 
nageable sort There the divinity of the book was the fixed 
point, the centre of mental action ; and advancing speculatiaa 
must adjust itself to that, as it best could, by mediatory pro- 
cess of interpretation. Hence there arose — first in Palestine, 
in the time after the Maccabees, and afterwards in Alexan* 
dzia, among the Egyptian Jews, whose minds had the stimuliis 
of Grecian culture and civilisation — schook of biblical inter- 
preters, who made it a rule never to find any thing in their 
seriptues but what they thought for the honour and gloiy 
of Qo^i who dexterously aUefpoosed out of those scrip- 
tures all barbarisms and absurdities, and aU^rised into them 
the ideas of their latest and most improved philosophy. Of 
this cLhs of Jewish expositon the oompleteat specimen is 
Philo, who developed and extensively applied the notion of 
a double sense in Scripture — a literal and a sjpiiritual^usually 
retaining both; but, in some instances of marked necessity, 
rejecting the literality altogether, and taking the record simply 
as allegory. This was cai'ried further by the C hnstians of 
Alexandiia, who were yet mntr remote from the old Hebrew 
point of view. Of these Origcu, in particular, signalised 
himseii by the discovery of a threefold sense in Scripture — 
a literal, a moral, and a mystical — answering to liis tlureefold 
division of man into body, soid, and spirit. Origeu went fur- 
ther than Philo ; scrupling not to allpfrorise whatever he did 
not like, either in the Old Testament ur the New, making the 
modt of the text that * the letter kiUeth, but the spirit giveth 
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life,* &cely nttributing historical falsehood in order to retain 
moral truth, aad saving divine inspiration, in its moit critical 
cmergcncips, by evaporating history into poetry* 

Our Author proceeds, through several sections, and much 
more in detail than we can now follow him, with his review 
of these attempts of advancing knowledge to re-«djnst its 
relations to a fixed faith* Passing over that long period of 
the dark ages, during which the spirit and the letter were sta> 
tionaiy together, he takes up the history again vrith tlie Deists 
and Naturalists of the seventeenth and eighteentli centaries; 
who, speaking generally, assumed a position of antagonism to 
the Jewish and CShristian revelations, both in their historieal 
and their moral aspects. Here we need not accompany him* 
He then goes on to explain that historioo-iationalist theory 
which I have already mentioned in conneidoii with tiie names 
of Eichhom and Paulus, and to give his reasons for dissenting 
from it. Wliile the numerous Christian apologists, he informs 
us, in Germany <'uid elsewhere, were maiiiUiiiiug, against the 
Engli^sh deists and the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, the reality 
of the Scripture revelation and the supematuralism of the 
Hebrew anti Christian records, another class of theologians 
in Germany struck into an entirely new ])ath. As, in the 
historical rationalising of the old Greek mythology, there had 
been two courses open to the inquirer, who niit'lit regard 
the deities of that mythology eitlier as wise and good men, 
sages and law^givers, that had earned their apotheosis by the 
title of a world's admiring gratitude ; or, on the other hand, as 
tyrants and deceivers, who had veiled themselves in a nimbus 
of divinity to make popular reverence a stepping-stone to 
political power, — so it was with the marvellous and incredible 
in Hebrew and Christian scripture. The rationalist might 
take it in more ways than one. There was an alternative 
open to him beside that of the deists. You might strip the 
prophet of his divinily, and leave him his humanity unwounded. 
You might cease to marvel at his miracles, without denoune* 
ing them as juggleries* They might have been natural oc* 
cuxrences misunderstood and misreported; and the denial of 
tha supposed SD^eraaturalism of than implied no antagoniflim 
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to the faith, the moral ideas, with whose Urst preaching and 
preachers !>lrU mistakes had naturally and innocently con- 
nected theiMj>tjlves. 

This alternative was, in fact, embraced by some of the 
best tlieolo^ans of Germany. Eichhom wrote a critique to 
this eliect on the Wolfenhiittel Fragments; agreeing with the 
Frat^nnentist in rejecting miracle, but distinctly repelling the 
charge of fraud and imposture — a charge, he says, which can 
only be made through neglecting to take the old Scripture 
records in the spirit of the time from which they come. They 
belong to a childlike, unscientific age and people, and must 
be treated accordingly. While men were ignorant of nature 
and her laws, they made every thing supeinatural, immediate, 
divine. Lofty thoughts, eloquent words, useful inventions^ 
vivid dreams were inspirations — special uttenmces and work- 
ings of the mind of God. So that there was no fraud in this 
matter of the miracles, as the Fragmentist had too aeverelj 
charged, but only the colouring which fact ever receives from 
the opinions of the witness and the narrator; and the thing 
to be done was to separate, by the special probabilities of each 
individual case, the kernel of fact from the shell of opinion, 
taldng the one and casting away the other. This vras Ekh* 
horn's point of view — historical rationalism. He explained 
Ok these pxindples a large part of the Old Testament histozy, 
and some things in the New (though here he seems to have 
been less confident of the universal applicableness of the 
theory). He was followed by Professor Paulus ; who, in the 
year 1800, published a Comment<ary on the Gospels, in wliich 
he goes through tliosc books in detail, assuming the contem- 
poraneousness of the histories and the honesty and compe- 
tence of the historians, and, with infinite ingenuity, working 
the problem of accounting for the miracles, by tracing them, 
one by one, to a probable or j)ossible foundation in fact. 

Theological in(juiry could not, however, pause here. Tliis 
historical rationalism was a complicated, dubious thing, at the 
best; and the foundation upon which it rested — the contem- 
poraneous authorship and strictly historical character of the 
Scripture narratives of miracle — could not long remain un- 
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questioned. And when liaucr and De Wctte came iuiwaid 
with their reasons for dating the Pentateuch some centuries 
after Moseii, and when the genuineness and antiquity of the 
Gospels themselves appeared open to grave doubts, the wliole 
matter assumed another form ; and it be^^an to be suggested 
tJiat there might be a Hebrew and Christian as well as a Greek 
mytiioiogy, the one, like the other, havijig its root in ideas 
rather than in facts — a suggestion which was considerably 
facilitated by the general results of inquiry into the early re- 
ligions of nations. Eichhom himself eventually relinquished 
bis iiistozical es^lanation of the Fall of Man (which he had 
very ingeniously resolved into a txadition of aome grievous 
bodily hann that the inexperience of a young world had 
drawn upon itself by eating a poisonous fruit)> and learned to 
flee in it the mythical clothing of a moral truth — the truth 
that in seeking and striving after the Impossible we cheat 
onraelves of the Actual, and that this is the origin of evil, 
the great Original Sin by* which Adam and all his sons &1L 
Jrom this time there was a general tendency in German 8pe> 
culation to take the mythical rather than the historical point 
of view, as Indicating the true solution of the phenomena of 
Biblical supematuralifluu Thus, for instance, in the case of 
the promise of God to Abraham, Eichhom had sought an 
explanation in fact: the patriarch was gazing up into heaven 
one fine summer's night, and read, in the star-bespangled sky, 
an augury of the growth of his family into a multitude as 
the stars of that sky iimumerable. De Wette demurs to this ; 
doubts the natur alness and likelihood of Abraham ever having 
had any such thought in his head; and hold^ it very much 
more probable that the whole together is poetry, the graceful 
and patriotic fiction of a later day, inspired by the Hebrew 
instinct of nationality and pride of ancestry. This is a good 
illustration of the difference between the two schools of aisti- 
supernaturalism — the historical and the mvthical. Kichhorn 
rates high the antiquity of the record in Genesis, and fbids 
a basis for it in fact ; De Wette dates the record some centu- 
ries lower, and makes it the poetical garb of an idea. The 
one accounts in detail for the thing recorded; the other ac* 
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counts in genetal for the growth of the recotd itself. Thd 
one speculates upon the minutise of the history; the other 
asks. Are we snie ihat it is history at sll? 

After thus indicating the prevalent direction of theological 
inquiry to the mythical rather than the historical, I)r« Strauss 
proceeds to examine the applicableness of the mythical view 
to the supematuralism of the New Testiiment, and the proba- 
bilities, external and internal, of the prc^ience of this sort of 
poetic fable in the records \vc have of the life of Christ. The 
first question to be considered in such an inquiry obviously is, 
What are our four g-ospels ? by whom wiiLten, and when ? 
Are they histories ? Are they histories written by men morally 
and intellectually capable of performing the historic function, 
capable of testing facts rigidly and detailing them precisely ? 
Are they the work of eye and ear-witnesses ? Are they of 
authorship contemporary with the events they professedly 
record? How far can we authentically and confidently trace 
these four books up the ascent of time past, towards that 
critical epoch which we all want to reach — somewhere about 
the year dO of our era ? 

These questions Strauss discusses at some length. I shall 
now only state his results, and one or two of the leading data 
on which those results are groimded. The conclusion of the 
wliole inquiry is uncertain^. We know not who wrote tihese 
gospels, when, or where. The names affixed to them prove 
nothing. It was a not imcommon thing with ihe Jews to 
attach great names to works whidi they highly valued: there 
are psalms bearing David*s name, which evidently belong to 
the time of the Babylonish captivity, or later; and the "book 
of Daniel contains things which cannot have been written 
before the age of Antiodms Epiphanes. Then, what quota- 
tions do we find of these gospels in early Christian writers ? 
None that are quite dear of doubt and difficulty till we get 
past the middle of the second century ; none, that is, that we 
can distinctly and confidently identify as taken from our four 
gospels. Several early writers, indeed, quote saymgs of 
Christ's, whicii agree in the main with tilings in our gospels, 
but they do not avowedly quote them from our gospels : oral 
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.tradition, or unapostolic- memoirs, may have supplied tlie ma- 
terials of such (jUoUitioiLs. 1 lie lirst quotittiou of a passage 
from the fourth gospel a& written by Johii, occirrs in a work 
of one Theophilus of Antioch, about the year 170. So that, 
edtoj^'ether, our Author concludes, the ihiiii^^ is uncertain. The 
genuineness of our gospels, the apostoheity of their author- 
ship, cannot be relied upon as a proved point* We are unable 
to follow them, with clear assurance, higher up into antiquity 
than somewhere after tiie middle of the second century : while 
the less definite notices we possess of works partially answer- 
ing to the description of these books do not commence until 
about the beginning of the second third-part of that century. 
" Ample room,** he adds, " for attributing to apostles works 
which they never wrote!" They must all have diedj aome 
here, some there, duiii^ the second half of the first century, 
while the unwzitt^ gospel was spreading far and wide through 
the emplm ; so that we have many and many a quoted saying 
of C3ii3st*8, in the eady ecdeaiastical literature, agreeing with 
passages in our gospels, whidi yet may have been taken not 
j&om our gospels, but from collateral and independent sources 
(oral or written), and which eonsequently can prove nothing 
about our gospels. This seems to be all we actually know 
respecting the external credentials of those memoirs of the life 
of Christ which, selected from amidst a mass of other bicgnu 
phical notices, have become incorporated with what we call 
the canon, under the venerated names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John may have 
written these books, for anything we know to the contrary j 
and they also may, for anything we know to the contrary, 
have severally left this world without the remotest conception 
that all coming time would consecrate their names under the 
common designation — Evangelists. 

Then, if we look at the internal, moral probability of a 
mythical element haying blended itself with the traditionary 
recollections of the life of Jesus, the first thing to l)e taken 
into account is the structure and tendency of the Hebrew 
mind. The Hebrews, like other Orientals, were ea»sy of faith 
in the miraculous. They were never a scientihc, but a be* 
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lieving, imaginative race. The idea of inteipoflition by the 
unseen Cause of causes in the seeondaxy trains of causation 
had nothing in it startling to a Hebrew man. Their records 
teem with miracle and marvel. They speak even of the com- 
monest events in the dialect of supernaturalism. It was im- 
possible, by tliL' IdWH of Hebrew thounlit and Iceling, that 
miracles should not grow up aiouiid tlic iilc and person of 
their Messiali, unless the whole ground had been so clearly 
and fully preoccupied with well-authenticated and defined 
naturalism, as to leave no standing-room for the supernatural. 
Givi ]i some thirty, forty, or fifty years (to ask no more) before 
the lioating, traditionary recollections of tlie Christ came to 
be fixed in writing, and it would have needed a miracle to 
keep down the growth of miracles : in other words, given n 
blank in the Messiah*s history, and they would assuredly hli 
in that blank with the marvellous. Notliing could have hin- 
dered thiS| hut that the eye-witnesses of Christ's life should 
have been, in the £rst place, singularly clear-headed and some- 
what sceptical men ; and, in the nezty that they should hare 
been gifted with something approaching to omnipresence, to 
put down every mov^ent of ecclesiastical imagination in the 
direction of supernaturalism. Miracles in the life and work 
of the Messiah! — it was a thing of course. It wsa all settled 
long before any Messiah was bom to them. Any Hebrew 
man could have sketched a life of the Christ, so iai as making 
it miraculous went. It was all in type before ever Jesus 
of Nassareth came into the world. They knew that he would 
be a prophet^ a child of promise: that meant that he would 
be bom out of the course of nature, pre-announoed by mes- 
sengers from the sky, or otherwise mifticulously honoured 
before Inrth, like other prophets and other children of promise 
— Isaac, and Samson, and Samuel. He was to be Son of 
David : that meant that he would come out of the town of 
Bethlehem, where David was. He was to be a prophet like 
unto Muses: that meant that his infancy would be one of 
peril and deliverance ; a second i^harauh would seek his young 
life, with devices as atrocious and as futile as those of the first 
Pharaoh for cutting oS Israel's first Saviour. Like Moses, 
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he would feed his people miiaculoiuly in a desert, and walk 
dryshod through the sea, or on the sea. like Elnha, he 
would cleanse the lepers and raise the dead : like Elisba's 
master, he would ascend visibly to heaven. All these things, 
and iiiany more like them, were settled points heforc ever the 
Christ came. There was no preventing it. Israel was a peo- 
ple of miracle, mythus, and legend ; and all these tendencies 
of the national heart, and traditions of the national literature, 
would flow with resistless force into the blank spaces of their 
Messi all's histor}^ 

On grounds such as I have now stated, Dr. Strauss holds 
himself entitled to study the four gospels with the expectation 
of iindiug them largely tinctured with the mythical or poetico- 
fabulous element. He approaches them as works of unknown 
date and authorship, possessing no other claims to the cha- 
racter of histories than what they carry within themselires; as 
containing mingled poetry and history (though in proportions 
which we have not now the means of definitely analysing), pro- 
duced by the j<Hnt action of traditionary reminiscences of what 
Jesus had been, and ideas, taken from Hebrew prophecy and 
the analogies of Hebrew legend, of what the Christ ought to 
he, and must haye been. This is our Author^s " Development 
of t^e mythical point of yiew for the gospel histoiy.'* The 
way in which he applies it to the details of that histoiy, it 
will be the object of the remaining Lectures of this course to 
make intelligible to you. 

I have no, wish to aaticqiatc just now conclusions which 
we have no right to airive at without inquiry : yet it may not 
be out of place to observe even here, that this is a view of the 

gospel histories by no means antecedently improbable. It 

seems to me that there is much about it both of historical 
likelihood and oi moral litness. Historically, it secius not 
improbable that such should be the tone and structure of our 
gospels. They are not, in any sense, the beginning, the cause 
of Christianity, but an effect of it. Christianity, in its begin- 
ning, was traditionary; communicated orally from the lining 
heart to the living heart, in words that were spirit and life. 
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Jt not at aU a thing of books. It did not grow up among 
a writing and reeding people, but among a speaking and hear* 
ing people. Men would not begin with writing about Christ : 
they wovdd leave tbat till they found themflelves beginning to 

forget him, and would then take pen and parchment as helps to 
feeble and fading memories. It was not the gospels that made 
Christianity, but Christianity that made the gospels ; and tliey 
would scarcely he among" the earliest of its creations. It seems 
altogether a likely thing — in analogy and agreement with the 
idea, the type of a religion like Christianity — tliat its gospels 
should be of this mixed, indefinite, second-hand sort; half 
poetrv and half tradition ; mere offshoots and collateral results 
and expressions of the (lospel; a kind of prose epic of the 
Paradise llegained ; Traditions of Palestine ; a growth from 
tlie root, not of facts scrupulously collected, rigidly tested and 
carefully arranged, and discourses tc^en down in shorthand as 
from the lips of a theological lecturer — but of ideas, impulses, 
memories and hopes, to which past, present and future, things 
visible and things invisible, furnished their several oontribu- 
tionsy in proportions which neither thej who wrote nor we 
who read can scientifically analyse. 

And if there is historical likelihood in this notion of my- 
thical goflpelsy still morOf it strikes me, is there moral fitness; 
ihe fitness of a fine, delicate accordanoe with the moral power 
and spirit of Christianity, with the power and spirit of him 
who was and la Christianity, whose life lives all through these 
loose, uncertain Ic^gends, a divine thread of moral unity binding 
all into one — him who ever loved to speak in parables, whose 
whole being and doing was mythical, symbolic, a pietuze- 
teaching. The Christ spoke in parable then, and he sgeaks 
in pajrable now ; and now, as then, true loving hearts may see 
a divine meaning in it all — the spirit of truth veiled in a 
literality of fiction. The Gospel is all true — ^true to onr heart 
of hearts, whatever becomes of its framework of local and 
literal imagery ; as the Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan 
are true, thoujih wc find no place for the JiLcralities of those 
divine fictions aii}\vliere in our tables of clironology. It is 
^ truth-— heaven-sent, God-inspired truth — whoever they 
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mAj have been dial took pen in hand, and wrote it down for 
ns. Here it is: we have no need to vecL omselvee over-much 
with anxious questianings about how it came to be: it is, it 
has been, it will be, truth most profound, beauty most meeklj 
graceful, goodness most winning, love most lovely, the resur^ 
rection and the life of poor, si^, fallen, down>trodden hu- 
niani1y« 
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()i R examination, in the last Ivecture, of Dr. Strauss's Intro- 
ductorv Cliapter, has put us in possession of his general prin- 
ciple in regard to the character and structure of the gospel 
narratives ; and we are now in a condition to proceed with his 
specific applications of that principle to the details of them. 
I may remind you that we found, in the theological literature 
of Germany, tlrree distinct schools of anti-supcrnaturalism — 
each as clearly marked off from the other two as they all are 
together from supernaturalist orthodoxy. First, there are 
those anti-supematuralists who regard tht miracks as frauds, 
and the workers of them as conscious deceivers : this school is 
represented in German literature by the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments. Secondly, there are those who take the Scripture 
naixatiTes as real, honest histories of real events — ^those events^ 
however, coloured by the opinions of the witnesses and the 
Daramtors^ and eaduhited, after the Hebrew mode, in a coatume 
of sapematunilist idea and phraseology; and who hold it ac- 
cordingly the great business of the interpreter to re-translate 
the supematural into the natural, to separate fact from opi- 
nion, and strip bare the actually which Orientalism has veiled 
in marvel: of this school the two greatest names are £kh- 
hom and Paulus. And thirdly, there are those who take the 
miracles and much else in Scripture, not as history at all, but 
as poetry, fable, mythus, having but an indirect and usually 
unascertainable relation to fact of any kind ; as having a root 
in ideas rather than in facts ; as symbols of a religious faith 
rather than transcripts of an historical reminiscence : of this 
school is Dr. Strauss. 

The difference between these two last-named descriptions 
of anti-supematuralist theology — the historical and the my- 
thical-is obviously a radical one. It is characteristic of the 
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historical school to rate high the antiquity of the books of 
Scripture, and explain their supematuralism in detail, by 
liacmg eacli separate miracle to a root in natural fact. It is 
characteristic of the mythicid scl^ool to rate low the antiquity 
of the books of Scripture, to doubt their pretensions to the 
character of authentic histories, and explain their supema- 
turalism in the general hy reference to the ideas of which it 
18 symbolically expresnye. According to the former, for in- 
stance, the Gift of Tongues at the Pentecost was a matter of 
fact, noted by a contemporary historian : there was the sound 
trom heaven, the rushing mighty wmd, with a something that 
might be taken for tongues of fire ; and there was the strange 
impulsiye eloquence, the gift of a new speech, at which the 
dwellers in Jerusalem maireUed; all these things really were, 
then and there — only they were not miracles, but natural 
phenomena^ in which the rude science and strong faith of the 
time and the mesa, saw a divine agency and felt a divine in- 
spiration: — this is the historico- rationalist account of the 
matter. According to the mythical view, nothing of all this 
ever happened, either on the day of Pentecost or on any other 
day ; the whole is fiction together, the sort of hction called 
mytkuSf a poetical expression of the ideas of a somewhat later 
time respecting apoAtulic inspiration and its sources. The 
rushing mighty wind symbolised the breathing of the spirit 
of God, and the tongues of fire the biuming eloquence that 
melted stony hearts — an eloquence wide and manifold in its 
working as it was resistlessly piercing, intelligible to that 
common heart of humanitv which is the same in all of us, 
Parthian, Mede and Eiamite, Jew and Gentile — breaking 
down every partition-wall of nationality, and making all one 
in the power of a common sympathy and a common faith ; — 
lie whole locaHsed at Jerusalem, because from Jerusalem the 
word of the Lord went forth ; and timed at the Pentecost, 
because of the poetical fitness there was in beginning the har- 
vest of the world at the feast of first-fruits, in dating the pro- 
mulgation of the new law on the festive anniversaiy of the 
giving of the old law : this is the mythical view of the matter. 
It was the baptism of the holy spirit and of fire rendered into 

c 
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poetr\% enshrined in legend, that the rVmrch universal through 
all time might see how * that was f ulHlled which had been 
spr>ken by the prophet Joel.' This mythical anti-snperna- 
turalism is adopted by Dr. Strauss in its luliest extent, and 
his Life of Jesus" is an elaborate application it to the 
details of the four gospels. 

There is a passage towards the close of our Author s In- 
troduction, defining the nature and sources of the Evangelic 
Mjthiu^ which I will give you in his own words: — 

** By an Evangelic Mythus, I understand a narration, relating 
directly or indirectly to Jesus, which we may more or less re^rd as 
expressing not an historical fact, but an idea of his earliest folknvers. 
The Mythus, thus defined, will meet us, here as elsewhere, some- 
times in its pvre form, as the substance of a narration, sometimes 
mixed, as an accretion to an actual history. 

" TTie pure Evangelic Mythus will have two sources ; which, 
however, i^enerally speaking, w ill bu I'ouud to run into one another, 
and to co-operate, though in var}fing proportions, in forming the 
mythical product. The one of these sources is the Messianic idea or 
expectation, already exittting in the Jewish mind before Jestu and 
Snd^endendy of him: the oUier is the peculiar impieHian whidi the 
diaracter and itte, the penomhty of Jesus left bdilnd him to modify 
that MejMianic idea. For instance, tiie acconnt of the lYBuefigura* 
tion has flowed afanoet entirely firam the fbnner of these souroes; 
with this single modification taken from the latter* that they who 
appeared with Jesus on the Mount ' spake of his deceaae/ On the 
other band, the rending of the vul of the temple at the death ctf 
JesuB eeems altogether to have epnmg from the relation whuh he, 
and his church after him. austuned to the Jewiah temple-worship* 
Since, in tlus case, eometliing historical, though merdy a general 
feature of chanu^ or position, is the source of the myfhus, we are 
thus conducted to the 

" Historical (or mixed) mythus ; which is that of which a de- 
finite individual fact supplies the ground- work — such fiict, howeter, 
acted upon by the Christian ins])iration, and consequently cased in 
mythical accretions. Such a fact is, sometimes, a discourse of Jesus ; 
such, for example, as that about the ' fishers of men,' and the parable 
of the barren fig-tree, which now lie before us transmuted into mira- 
culous acts. Sometimea it is an actual transaction or event firom his 
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life ; for instance, the mythical tmits in the account of the BH])tism 
■re connected with an actuality: some of the iniracks, too, may have 
had their grouutl-work iii natural occurrences, ulucli ihc narrative 
ha& either exhibited in a supernatural light, or enriched with features 
of supematuralism." 

Such is our Author's definition of the Evangelic Mythiis, 
its nature and sources. The practical rule which he adopts 
in ascertaining the mythical ekment of a goi^el narrative, 
and the kind of teat which he uses ill this analj^mi, axe stated 
in the following eanon of critidsni: — 

" Whtre not only the pertiefalar extenal laode ol an oocmvenee 
is astieaUy saspicioas (as when it nms over mdde&taUy into tiie 
narveUous), but the ultimate inner nature, the kernel and ground* 
work of it, ie either inconceivable in ^self» or in striking affinity to 
the Messianic idea of the Jews of that age — then not onlytiie par- 
ticular alleged form of the transaction, but the whole substance of it 
together, must be bdd imhistorieal. Where, on the other hand, 
only the form of a narration bears unhistorical characteristics, but 
not the narration itself in its essential contents^ there it is at least 
possible to suppose a nucleus of historical fact ; although whether 
such fact actually was, and what it was, wo never can confidently 
say, unless it be discoverable from other sources. It is less difficult, 
in dealing ^vith traditionary or embellished narrations, by abstracting 
those features of them which palpably bear the mark of false pic- 
turcsqueness, exaggeration, and tlie like — by eliminating extraneous 
ingiedients, and filling in hiatuses — ^to arrive (proximately at least) at 
the historical ground- work. 

** The boundary-line, however, between the historieal and the 
unhistoiicai, m narratives which, like our gospels, have a tincture of 
this latter in their composition, must ever remain fluctuating and 
unsusceptible of precise ascertainment. Least of all can it be ex- 
pectsd that the first comprehensiTe attempt to treat these narratiyes 
from the criticsl pinnt of view should be snooessfol in drawing that 
line sharply and deaily. In the obscurity which critieism has pro- 
duced by the extinction of all lights hitherto held historical, the eye 
must train itself gradually, by practioe, to discriminate objects with 
precision ; and tiie Author of thia woric would expressly guard him- 
self against beiag supposed, in any case, to assert that nothing hap- 
pened, merely because he dedaies that he does not know what 
happened." 
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With these views of vvliat it is that he is likely to find in 
the gospel histories, and those laws of inquiry to govern him 
in the search, Dr. Strauss proceeds to examine in detail the 
phenomena wliich those histories exhibit. The first great 
division of his work is entitled " The History of the Birth and 
Childhood of Jesus:" and I take this for the subject of the 
present Lecture. All this portion of the gospel narratives is 
so rich in illustrative instances of the mythical, that we shall 
£iid it worthy of a degree of attention to which its intrinsic 
importance might scarcely entitle it. To understand well this 
* Gospel of the Nativity,' >vill give us a firm hold of principles 
which we shall find exceedingly useful in our after-inquiries. 

It may he proper to ohserre at the outset, that there does 
not seem to be any adequate critical ground for rejecting the 
initial chapters of Matthew and Luke (so calling them for 
brevity's sake) as spurious — cutting them out of the canon, 
or printing them in italics. The first and second chapters of 
these two gospels are just as canonical, for anything we 
really know to the contrary, as all the rest of them. The 
supposed endence against them is of the slightest and flimsiest 
texture; amounting to no more than second-hand ecclesias- 
tical hearsay, that certain individuals or sects, of whose means 
of judging and grounds of judging we are uninfoimed, did not 
receive these chapters into their copies — that is all: all the 
manuscripts have them, all the ancient veisions have them, 
exactly as we have them. So that if we find, in these initial 
chapters, palpably irrational and false things, the inference is 
not tliat EfVangeHsts did not. write these cliaptcrs, but rather 
that Evangelists did write irratiunai aiitl false tlunu-s ; that tlie 
prefixed names of Matthew and Luke are no warranty for 
rationality and truth. Here then, on tlie very threshold of 
tlie early Christian literature, we may look for indications of 
the influences that formed that literature, and the elements 
that entered into its composition ; we may see what sort of a 
world we are coming into — whether an historical or a poetical 
world. 

A very general allusion to tlie contents of these initial 
chapters of Matlhew and Luke — (I may here say, once for all. 
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that by * Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,* I simply mean 
the first, second, third, and foiirth gospels, leaving the ques- 
> tion of authorship untouched) — and to their points of mutual 
agreement and difference, will sufficiently enable us to accom- 
pany our Author through his examination of them. Both 
evangelists agree in representing the birth of Jesus as miracu* 
lous — miraculous in itself, and preceded and followed by 
miracle ; angel visitants heralding the holy child, and even 
giving him his name beforehand; preternatural dghts and 
sounds in the heavens above and the earth beneath, ivander* 
ing stars, angel-caroUings welcoming the divine infant — Ihey 
both agree in this : ihey likewise agree in localising the birth 
at Bethlehem of Judea, and tracing the child's descent firom 
David. In oHier things Ihey differ. The star in the east, ihe 
magi, the massaoe of the innocents, and the flight into Egypt, 
are peculiar to Matthew; and it would be difficult in the ex* 
treme to work them in any where with Luke's narrative; the 
shepherds, the angel-song, the presentation in the temple, 
together with the whole story of John the Baptist's miracu- 
lous nativity, are found in Luke alone. In some things the 
accounts are contradictory ; Matthew evidently UikiDg- Beth- 
lehem for tlie original abode of Joseph and Mary, Luke as 
evidently making Nazareth their home ; while, in tlie matter 
of the genealogies, the two legends exhibit a kind and degree 
of divergency which has always been a scandal and sojre per- 
plexity to the most resolute orthodox believer. 

Such are the general features of tliose narratives which 
meet us at the outset of two fif the gospel histories, and the 
real character of which it is worth while trying to understand 
clearly, from the indications which tliey may be presumed to 
afford of the mental habits of the writers, and their principles 
of Uterary composition. The actual, historical truth of this 
goiqpel of the nativity, this Christmas-day religion, is a thing 
which one need hardly speak of at all. It would unply con- 
sequences at which the hardiest faith might well be mare than 
half confounded. It would imply the truth of that sciencei of 
angelography which the Jews had acquired in their captivity ; 
angels with Chaldee names, courtiers of the celestial empire — 
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a regular hieraiTl^y of them, with one Gabriel at their head, a 
Kort of primp ininister of heaven. It would iin])ly that these 
C hakkr notions were true ; true down to tlieir uiiiiutest de- 
tails ; so trui that actually men had g^ot at tlie real name of 
the ang-el-in-waiting on God, the Lord High Chamberlain 
of the skies: — the aiigei's address to Zacharias, *I am 
Gabriel, who stand in the presence of God/ would, if an 
historical reahty, he Deity's a posteriori warranty for the 
spiritual rnhl ish of the Babyloniui theosophy. The truth 
of tiiese legends would imply some other things, too, of an 
equally fonnidable description. It would imply the truth of 
astrology; would be Deity's sanction of the supeistitioii that 
reads the moral history of earth in the physical history of the 
heavens : it would imply a like diyine Banctioii of the like 
superstition that reads a presage of future reality in those 
capriicious combinations of the past which make our dreams: 
and it would imply the truth of interpretations of Scripture 
which we may see with our own eyes to be false and absurd 
interpretations: — for, in Matthew's account, we have an 
astrological calculation verified in result, with as many as five 
dreams all coming true, and five preposterous interpretations 
of prophecy all carefully fulfilled* 

The truth of such a narrative is of course out of the ques- 
tion. The questaon is. What is the kind and source of its 
falseness? Is it the falseness of error, or of fiction ? Is all 
tliis mass of supernaturaHsm delusion, or is it poetry ? In 
other words, shall \\( ratiunalise it hisiorically, or mytliically? 
The German theologians liave tried both ways : and certainly 
some of the expositions of tiie liistorico-rationaiist school are 
not without interest from their singularity. According to one 
writer, the angel Gabriel that appeared to Zacharias in the 
temple was some man whom Zachai-ias took for an angel, nnd 
with whom he really liold some such colloquy as tliat described 
by the evangelist. Another makes the aiigel a flash of light- 
ning ; and the conversation was only Zacharias's way of inter- 
preting the thimder. Another takes refuge in the land of 
dreams. According to a fourth, the smoke curling up from 
tlie altar of incense, shone upon by the lamp-light, formed 
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itself into some kind of figure l^t might be imagined to bear 
some sort of resemblance to «n angel; and Zaefaaiias, in his 
excited state of mind, thought it was an angel — the angel 
Gabriel — and thought that he and Gabriel had the oonTersa^ 
tion as rej^orted ; and the temporarj dumbness was paralysis^ 
brought on by the excitement of the angeVs promise, and 
cured by the subsequent excitement of its fulfilment. Accord- 
ing to another learned divine, dealing with a different part of 
the story, tiie ' angel of the Lord, with a glor)' of the Lurd 
shining around him,' that came to arniounce the young Christ's 
birth to the shepherds watching their flock by night, was no 
other than a man with a hmtern coming out with the happy 
news, whom the slieplierds, in their excited state, took for an 
angel ; and the ' multitude of tiie lieavenly host that appeared 
suddenly, praising God,' were simply tliis man's companions, 
uttering joyous shouts which the much-excited shepherds took 
for tlie chant of an angelic clioir. And so they go on and on, 
all through the supernaturalism of the story, with a patience 
and sagacily whidi themselves border on the supernatural^ 
hypothesis upon hypothesis, the unknown explained by the 
unknown — till one really feels as if it would be a sort of 
relief to believe the miracles at once, and have done with itk 
As Strauss says, the chief difference between this sort of 
rationalism and supematuralist orthodox would seem to he 
that, whereas this believes all things are possible with Godj 
the other holds that all things are poasible with chance. 

Our Author's way of dealing with the story is altogether 
difoent from this. Instead of setting himself to account in 
detail for the faets alleged in the history, by guessing out for 
them a source in other (supposed or imagined) faetSj he motres 
the preidous question, Is it a history at all ? is it even a fiction 
founded on facts f — and, having negatived that, he proceeds 
to examine, not what £scta are at the root of the rteoided 
facts, but what ideas are at the root of the record itself. In 
his view, the whole together is not a history at all ; it is a 
poem or poetic fable, a mythus, all the elements of which 
were in the 'Hebrew mind and literature before ever John and 
Jesus were born: and the very complete way in which he 
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makes this out, and the light wbieh the whole inquiiy sheds 
on the philosophy of evangelic supeniataraliBm, will make 
it worth our whik to follow him, notwithstanding the seeming 
pettiness and triviality of this sort of disquisition. 

According to Dr. Strauss, then, the whole of this gospel 
of the nativity is mythus ; an exhibition of ideas in a £nane* 
work of incident created for the purpose. He makes veiy 
clear work of it; altering nothing, cutting away nothing, 
objecting to nothing in detail, leaving all entire, just as it is — 
the angels, the star, the stable of Bethlehem, the manger- 
cradle, the wise men, the shepherds, the conversations in 
verse, the pedigrees from David, t]\r massacre of the inno- 
cents, the flight into Egypt — leaving it all entire, only trans- 
ferring it, in its entireness, from the world of history into the 
world of poetry. These things are not i'dcts ; they do not 
come out of fncts, or in any way represent facts ; they express, 
simply and solely, the ideas of the writers and their time. 

This is a large conclusion, but I think our Author makes 
it out. It is very striking how this theory fits the narratives 
in question, down almost to their minutest details. Every 
thing in and about them, from first to last, realises some 
Hebrew idea, fulfils some Hebrew prophecy, is in parallelism 
with some Hebrew legend. Begin at the beginning and go 
on to the end — and you find throughout, together with abun- 
dant physical absurdity and historical untruth, a most exact 
poetical fitness. For instance, John the Baptist is the child 
of old age, the first-bom of parents stricken in years ; his 
birth is pre^announced by an angel, like that of Jesus after 
him ; lus yery name is giyen him by the angel beforehand, 
like that of Jesus after him — a symbdical name, in the one 
case as in the other, indicative of some speciality of character 
or destiny. Well, there was nothing new in all this, nothing 
marvellous. The marvel would have been, if any part of it 
had been left out, if John and Jesus had come into the world 
like other children. There were precedents, types for the 
whole of it. As Zachaiias and Elizabeth were stricken in 
years, and childless, so were Abraham and Sarah before them : 
the angel's promise to the priest at his altar was in parallelism 
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with the angel's promise to the patriarch in his tent : there 
was the promise in hoth cases, and there was the scepticism 
in both cases; Abraham doubted^ and Zacharias doubted, 
and both expressed their doubts in very much the same way. 
Then, 'tis John and Jesus were named before birth, so were 
Ishmael and Isaac. Samson's birth, too, had been foretold 
by an angel, with the addition that the child was to be « 
Nazaiite unto : so waa John to be a Nazaiite to God, to 
drink neither wine nor strong drink. And the infincy of the 
one was as the in&ncy of the other; tlie very form of words 
is copied : if we read of the one, that ' the child grew, and 
the spirit of the Lord moved him,* we are told of the other, 
that ' the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit* There 
was nothing new in it; it existed already in idea and legend 
(as the Virgin Mother's Magnificat had been said or sung a 
thousand years before by the mother of Samuel). It was the 
regular Hebrew lype of a great man, that he should be a child 
of promise, and come into the world unlike other men : 
* theocratic decorum,' as Strauss calls it, required tliat as 
iiiiic li should be done for the Messiah and his pioneer as for 
lUiiiiael and Isaac, Samson and 8aiimel. 

In Matthew we find similar traces, only perhaps broader 
ones, of the presence of the mythical element. The Messiah 
was to be the Son of God : Matthew makes liim the Son of 
God; what could he do less? The thtuiogical doctrine made 
the physical fact. The star in the east has given commenta- 
tors a good deal of trouble ; rationalist divines have been as 
much perplexed by this phenomenon a^s was Herod himself. 
Now it is a meteor ; and now a comet ; and now again a con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn in the sign Pisces; which 
conjunction, it is appositely suggested, can be shewn by the 
tables to have actually taken place three years before Herod's 
death. There need be no difficulty in saying what it was, if 
we will only read our Bibles : it is a very old story ; it dates 
from the time of Balaam. The true solution of it, Strauss 
tells us, is suggested, with much nmveU, by some of the 
Others of the Church ; who, in eaqilaining how it was ihat 
headien magi shouM know the star of the Hebrew Messiah, 
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start this conjecture — that they might have inherited ifce 
knowledge from tlie heathen ifuiqus Balaam, who had foretold 
that ' there should coine a >tar out of Jaeob, aud a sceptre 
out of Israel.* Our Autlior observes that Schmidt has very 
justly objected to Paulus's exposition of this story, that it 
tcikes DO account of the star which, according to Jewish 
expectation, was to appear at the coining of the Messiah ; 
" and yet/' says Schmidt, there ig salyation for this legend 
in no other — there is no other name than that of Balaam 
throng which it may be saved." Even apart firom Balaam, 
however, it is a natural astrological conception. It ia paral*' 
leled in other legends, heathen and Jewish. A comet appeared 
at the birth, and again at the accession, of Mithridatefl; Julius 
Caesar's dea^ was signalised by celestial wondera of an equally 
significant description ; and (wliieh is more to the point) rab* 
Innical tradition spealcs of a star that heralded the hirth of 
Ahraham. So that altogether it waa most natural that a 
star in the east should shine upon the cradle of the young 
Messiah. And who more likely to see this star, and read its 
paintings rightly, than magi, wise men of the east, astrologers 
and diviners by profession, heirs and successors of the Tery 
Balaam whose prophetic eye had ' beheld it, but not nigh V 
David and Isaiah, too, had seen afar off Tarshish and Sheba^ 
Midian and Ephah, bringing presents and offering gifts to the 
rising glory of the Lord in Israel— the King who should have 
dominion from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of 
the earth: Gentiles shoukl come to that light, and kings to 
the brightness of its rising, with their gold, and silver, and 
incense. We liave here the calling of the Gentiles rendered 
into mythic s^mljol: that worship ol magi at the cradle of 
the l)a))e of Bethlehem pictures the heart's homage of many 
nations to the Prince of Peace. 

Then, again, Herod's savage scheme against the young 
child's life, witli the escape into Egypt — how true it is to the 
spirit <if the old mythology in general, and tlie Hebrew 
mythology in particular ! Antiquity ever loved to make its 
great men greater still, by fabling imminent risks and hair«' 
breadth miraculous deliverances fsa their infancy: the more 
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iearlul the peril, tlu more strikinpr the miracle of the escape, 
and the more captivating the romance and poetry of the 
contrast with their after -fortunes, i need not speak of 
Cyrus, and Romulus, and Jupiter, with such a case in point 
as that of Moses — still more distinctly and diroctly in point 
when wc take it with the additions and improvements of 
Josephus ; \v]\\(i\\ additi<Hi8 and improvements themselves only 
sliew bow fond the Hebiewa trere of this way of making their 
heroes more heroic still. This historian ascribes the atrociouB 
mandate of the first, the Egyptian Herod, not to a vague 
general thiist for Hebrew blood, and anxiety to extinguish 
tiie Hebrew race, but to a ipedal oiade of some of his 
soothsayan, to the effect that a child was about beiQg bom 
who would emancipate Israel and discomfit Egypt And the 
same service which the Hebrew myihology rendeired to the 
Lawgiver of Israel, it also peifonned for the great father of the 
faithful himself. A rabbinical tradition, quoted by Straussy 
places Nimrod in the same relation to the infant Abraham 
that Pharaoh sustained to the infimt Moses* Nimrod*s wise 
men see a star which tells them that old Terah^ of Ur of the 
Chaldees, has a son bom to him, of whom will spring a mighty 
people; whereupon Nimrod orders a massacre, which mas- 
sacre the child Abraham happily escapes. Here, again, we 
see that the legend of the nativity — or, if we suppose a post- 
Chrihtiaii ilate for these rabbinical stories, ilie tendency to pro* 
duce such legendary fit^ments — wa.s all in the Hebrew mind 
before ever any Christ \s'-as> boni (for it will hardly be said, 
in any case, that the rabbis mutated from the Christians). 
The Messiah could not be less honoured by peril and deliver- 
ance than tlie Patriarch and the Lawf^iver. A nev^r Nimrod, a 
new Pharaoh, would seek that young child's life in whom 
Israel's hope was trea^sured. AtuI there he was — the very 
man — ready-made to the poet's hand ; the crafty, cruel Herod 
seemed made on purpose to fill that place in the new mythus 
which the mighty hunter of men and the tyrant of £gypt had 
filled in the old nn thi. And where should the royal in£uit 
take refuge ? Where, but in Egypt, that land so rich in re- 
collections from the old heroic age of Hebrew story-? The 
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cradle of the Hebrew nation was the asylum of the T]( lir( w 
Messiah. There- was at once geopjaphical convenience and 
poetic fitness in the arrangement — sending the second Saviour 
for deliverance where the first had been imperilled. There 
was prophecy for it, too ; for only thus could that * be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
Out of Egypt hftre I called my son/ 

For this is another significant feature of the mythus of the 
nativity. Every thing ia done that something or other ' may 
be fulfilled which waa flpoken of the Lord by the propheti/ 
It leally ia most instmcthre : the evangeliat himself indicates 
the sources of his history at every point; he digresses every 
now and then to tell us where he gets his facts* He has no 
fewer than fire expositoiy quotations of prophecy ; every one 
of itum falselbjr and absurdly expounded, eveiy one of them 
most scrupulously fulfilled* Thm, the Christ was to be bom 
at Bethlehem — ^that was quite clear; it was a settled point in 
the Hebrew faith, an integral element of the Messianic idea* 
It was made a grand objection to the Messiahship of Jesus 
that he had not been bom at Be^ehem. The fourth evaa^ 
gelist informs us that, when some of the people said, ' Of a 
truth this is the prophet and others, * This is the Christ/ 
there were sceptics who ohjectingly asked, * Shall the Christ 
come out of Galilee ; liath not the Scripture said that the 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and out of the town of 
Bethlehem, where David was V A Galilean, a Nazarene 
Cl)risL wa« no Christ at all : could any good thing come out 
of Nazareth? It was a crushing argument. Only allow the 
premises, and there was no help for the c(jnclusifm. The 
necessity would be early felt in the church, of putting this 
matter on a right and s<ife footing; and so, instead of the 
syllogism being taken thus, ' The Clirist must be bom at 
Bethlehem, Jenus wm not bom at Bethlehem, therefore Jesus 
is not the Christ,' they turned it round the other way, thus ; 
* The Christ must be bom at Bethlehem, Jesus is the Christ, 
therefore Jesus must have been bom at Bethlehem.* And 
therefore Jesus was bora at Bethlehem; not without some 
violence to historical probabili^, some stretching of historical 
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&ct — (the affiiir of the taxing, upon whid& Luke's account 

turns, is a very difficult one to make out satisfactorily) ; the 
problem is worked, by the two evangelists who undertake it, 
in two quite different ways — still it is worked, the thing is 
done, the Jewi»li objection is removtd, and the objector 
silenced — Jesus the Christ is born at Betldcheni, literally and 
truly in order that the Scripture may be fulfilled. 

The same with the genealogies. The Christ must be Son 
of David: Jesus was the Christ: iheretVuf Jesus must have 
been a son of David: therefore Jesus was a son of David: 
therclbre this is shewn in regular genealogy. As it was 
a point of some importance, once shewing it was not enough. 
By a mistaken excess of zeal, two genealogies are given to the 
church — genealogies, unfortunately, which no akill of man 
can reconcile: (the one gives twenty -seven generations be- 
tween David and Christ, for for^-two of the other). And 
after aU no man need care to reconcile them. They both . 
answered their purpose very well, the one as well as the 
other. And they serve a purpose stilL Do not cut them out, 
or put them in italics: let them live while the Bible lives, 
just where they are and as they are: they may be very useftd 
— illustrating a moral truth now, as they helped out a theolo- 
gical dogma then: revealing the incongruily and self-destruo* 
tiveness that ever are in fidsehood ; and t^wiiihing theologians 
and religionists, to the world's end, that however easy it may 
be to patch up a case to serve the turn, however plastic and 
manageable a thing fiMt may seem awhile in the hands of 
tibeory, it will break down at last at some point or other, and 
leave theory up in the clouds, or floating in emptiness some- 
where about the region of the moon. These are lessons 
better worth our learning than even that Jesus of Nazareth, 
king of the world, was the great -great -grandson (whether 
in the twenty-seventh or in the forty-second generation) of 
David, kmg of Israel. 

If we examine the subordinate and miscellaneous incidents, 
the interstitial fillings-in of these narratives, we find the same 
mythical character pervading the whole, the same fidelity 
maintained to prophetic and traditionary types. Every fact 
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ia syiabolieal of ani idea. The ina]igw*eradle lam fine B^rtfai* 
cal fitness. Antiquity ever loved lliis sort of contrast betvreca 
a poor, mean, pinched-up present, and a rich, gveat, faor-reach- 
ing future. The Fatiher of goda and men was nursed in a cav« 
on Ida ; the Hebrew Emaneipator once slept in an eaek of bul- 
rushes ; and the in^t God-with-us was wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes and laid in a manger, because there was no room in 
the inn. And tli«_rc he was seen of shepherds. There is the 
poetry of hmnanit^, of Hebrew humanity, in this too. The 
old world loM d its shepherds. They were a consecrated order, 
a SOIL of priesthood of nature, dear to gods and men. Apollo 
was a shepherd once j and sliepherds nursed young Cyrus for 
the throne of Persia. The Hebrew shepherd, in particular, 
was venerable as the type of the old patriarchal idea, the 
representative of the patriarchal time. Moses was called from 
keeping sheep to talk with God in the burning bush : David 
was taken from the sheep-cote to be king of Israel : who but 
shepherds should speak the fimt welcome to David's son? 
Yet not to shepherds only was the divine epiphany vouch- 
safed : there is one other scene in this drama of the nativityj 
as rich in moral and poetic beauty^ and with yet more of 
mythieal suggestiveness. For there was a man in Jerusalem, 
vihose name was Simeon, just and devout, waiting for the 
consolation of Israel^ who had had revelatians from the holy 
spirit that he should not die until- he had? seen the Lord's 
Christ} and there was one Anna* a prophetess^ a widow of 
about fourscore and four years^ who departed not fjxnn the 
temple, but serred God with fasdnga and prayers n%ht and 
day; and when the child Jesus, bom under the law, was 
brought to> the temple to be done unto after the custom of 
the law, they — this father and mother in Israel — hailed and 
blessed the holy ehiild» and spoke the Nunc dimiitu of age 
laying its work and its hope on tiie head of youth. And so 
out of the mouth of two witnesses, the most venerable that 
Israel could furnish — a prophet and a prophetess?, rohed in the 
mingled sancuuei^ of age and office — and in tlie very temple 
itself, was fitting testimony borne to hun whom Providence 
destined to be a %ht to the Gentiles and a glory to Israel. 
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This competes the Gospel of the Infancy. Angels and shep- 
herds, magi and prophets, even a Herod king of Jiidea — all 
liave (lone their several parts, all prophecies are su iar fulfilled, 
all the parallelisms ot" history are duly observed, all traditional 
types are realised iu their antitype ; expectation is satished ; 
a glory is on the brow of the divine babe ; and the child 
fetums into Galilee, to Nazareth, there to trrow, and wax 
Strong m spirit, and be iiUcd with wisdom and with grace. 

After all, there is a truth in that idea or tendency of the 
Hebrew mind to which we owe these legends of the birth and 
infancy of the world's Saviour. It seems a strange conceit 
perhaps, on a first view, that of supposing that every prophet 
must needs be like every other prophet; coming into the 
world by the same sort of miracle, subjected in infancy to the 
same sort of peril, and delivered by prodigy and marvel — 
nothing to be done without a fuliihnent of some old prophecy. 
And so it is a strange conceit, whon ^pun out in this way into 
detail and liteiallty; but still there is a truth at the bottom 
of it. There are parallelisms of a very remarkable sort, in 
the comings and goings of reformers and their reforms. The 
great strife of the Two Principles, and of the men and the 
institutions respectively representative of them, goes on, in all. 
ages and under all its forms, veij much after one type* We 
may trace certain leading analogies in the ways of God with 
man, that will rarely deceive us. The histoiy of moral truth 
is veiy much the same in one age that it is in another age. 
Its natiyity is commonly cast in poverty, neglect and stonn, as 

• It was the winter wild 
While the heaven-bom child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lay.' 

It is bom in an evil time; perhaps under some Herod of 
a king, in some Judea of priests, bigots and pharisees, all 
conspuing together to kiU it; horn before the world is ready 
for it ; there is no room for it in this inn. Yet there is a Pro- 
vidence with it still: angels of God are over it, the sons of 
the morning shout over its cradle for joy, in music sweet 
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which wins some ears ; and gentle hearts ponder what these 
things shall mean; and old hearts grow young again, and 
chant their Nunc dimitth ; and it visibly grows in stature 
and in fa\our both with God and man. Its beginnings are 
ever small ; when it comes, it comes not with observ ation ; 
men question, for a long time, of a new gospel, whether this 
be that which should come, or whether tliev are to look ior 
another. And it gets persecuted, is a sign to be spoken 
a^-ainst, and many a sword pierces the hearts that love it. 
And it gets disappointed too : the kingdom of heaven always 
seems to be coming'-, and coming, yet docs not come. The 
hope that * Time will rnn back and fetch the age of gold,' or 
run forward and fetch the millennium ; that ^ speckled vanity 
will sicken soon and die,' does not realise itself: for 

' wisest Fate says. No I 

This must not yet be so/ 

Things go on slowly in God's world ; first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full com in the ear. Yet it is growth, 
whether we see it or not with the naked eye ; growth like 
that of the least of seeds into the greatest of trees ; grow th 
like that of this planet, from the early times which geological 
science alone chronicles, into our world ; growth like that of 
Christ's six hours, or three hours, on the cross, into a divine 
' worship of sorrow' that lasts eighteen centuries ; growth calmly 
onward, as are all the vital forces of great wonder-working 
nature. Storms do their work, and pass away. Clouds come 
and go, hut the Eternal Sunshine remains behind the clouds, 
just looking through £:om time to time to shew that it is 
there. Frauds, follies, vanities, ambitions pass away — they 
have no root in them — but Truth lives, the Inunanuel, the 
eternal God-with-ua. 
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I ADVERTED, in the first of thosi Lectures, to our want of any 
clear, decisive external evidence of what theologians call the 
genuineness of the gospel histories ; that is, their authorship 
by men bearing the names, occupying the position, or even 
living in the age of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. Thi» 
genuineneas is not a proved point. The advocates of Chris* 
tianity are in the habit of assuming more largely, and infer- 
ring more promptly, in this matter, than the real state of the 
evidence at all warrants. The fact is, we cannot quite confi- 
dently trace our four gospels higher up into antiquity than 
somewhere past the middle of the second century ; that is, we 
do not find in ecclesiastical literature, until that time, clear 
quotations from, written gospek that we can certainly identify 
with the gospels in our canon* How long these hooks existed 
before that, we do not know. What the first oral tradition of 
the Life of Jesus was, we do not know. How that tradition 
might have got altered, in different localities and under differ- 
ent influences of opinion and feeling, what elements it may 
have taken up, and what it may have parted with, we do not 
know. How near our gospels come to the first tradition, and to 
the reality which that tradition more or less truly represented 
— in other words, to what extent they possess the true historic 
character, the eye-and-ear-witness character — we do not know. ' 
We know that there were a good many gospels in the early 
times of Cliri:>tianity, and that, within about a centurjy and 
a quarter after the death of Jesus, these four had come to be 
the gospels, known and read of all men, while the others gra- 
dually died out: but why these four, and only these, more 
than any other four — who wrote them — when, where, with 
what materials— all this belongs to the debatable ground of 
literary history. 

D 
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In the deficiency and ambij^ousness of the eztenlal evi- 
dence on this matter, our recourse must be to the mt^rnal 

evidence. As nobody that we can trust distinctly tells us that 
these books possess the strictly historical character, we must 
judge of tliem by what they are ui ihcniselves — sec if they 
look like histories. Do these unknown men, whom, for con- 
venience-sake, we may still continue to call Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John — do they urite, on the whole, and taking one 
with iUiother, like eye and ear witnesses recording facts which 
they iiave seen and heard ? Do they write even like careful 
and favourably posited inquirers, recording" fact and only fact 
—fact diiigtJiUy and accurately sifted — fact unmixed with 
lable, undefaced by legendary additions or improvcmentii ? 

1 thnik not. Looking at the books in a broad, general 
way, comparing one with another, and judging all by llie im- 
pression which all collectively make, it does not seem to me 
that they exhibit, with anything like constancy and thorougho 
nessy the characteristics of legitimate histoiy. Parts, here and 
there, have a wonderful air of natuiakiess and verisimititude | 
but the books, taken as a whole, puzzle one. They are the 
most difficult books in the world to make anything of in the 
waj of a history— a clearly developed succession of events 
that can be supposed to hare actually occuned. The discre* 
pancies are endless* And it is not true — what we have so 
often and so long been told — tiiat these discrepancies are of 
such a kind as to enhance general credibility by excluding 
particular coUusiTe agreement. Thej are not of that Idnd. 
The discrepancies of the gospels are not like those which arise 
between different witnesses, seeing and reporting different parts 
of one and the same thing : they m too marked and wide for 
that. It must have been a work of time to produce versions 
so different as we again and again have of one event; so that 
repeatedly it is a question with harmonists, whether we have 
two facts, or only two various readings of one fact. They 
seem to be not independent testimonies that we have, but 
independent traditions: the wide Llivergence of the rays indi- 
cates and measures remoteness from the centre. 

X shall not go much into detail on a matter of this kind ; 
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those who feel sufficient interest in it may investigate it for 
tliemselves ; but just compare, in a rough, general way, those 
two versions of Christ and ChrisLiaiiity which we have — tlie 
one in the first three gospels taken collectively, and the other 
in the fourth gospel — and say which of these is historical. 
We have two distinctly different Christs, two different Chris- 
tianities, in Matthew, Marit and Luke, on the one hand, and 
in John, on the other. The events are different, the localities 
are different, the tone and spirit of the Teacher^ the mode of 
his teaching, the substance of it — all these things are different 
in the one exhibition from what they are in the other. On 
the one side o£ the comparison^ we have Galilee for Christ's 
local centre of action; the interest of the whole revolves 
aroimd Ci^iernaiun and the Lake ; if he tempoiaxily leaves 
Galilee, a special reason is ooniBionlj assigned for it; and he 
appeals in Jemsalem but once, at the cnidfizion-passover. 
On iSbe other side^ we have Jeniaalem for Christ's local eentie 
of acti(m; he appean in Jemsakm five times ; fonr times that 
he leaves Jemsalem or its neighbomhood, a reason is spedaUj 
as s i gn ed for it ; the inteiest of the whole revolves around Jem- 
salem and the Temple. The Galilean Christ is a great exorcist, 
a Gsater-oiit of demons : the Jerusalem Christ does not one of 
that description of wtmderfnl worka. Then the one Christ is in 
mazked contrast to the other, as a Teacher. The Christ of the 
GaHIean gospeU is a mocal reformer, popular and practical, a 
prophet, a preacher of righteousness, whom the common people 
hear gladly : the other Christ is a mystic, a theologian ui the 
Alexandrine school, discoursing of his divine sonship, his 
coming down from heaven, the need of eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, and other tilings of that kind; he is per- 
petually mystifying and puzzling his auditors, and he really 
seems to do it on purpose. The Cialilean Christ loves to 
speak in parahles • the parable is the most characteristic fea- 
ture of his way of teaching: the Clui.t of the fourth gospel 
never speaks in parables ; there is not a parable in the whole 
book. Tlie Gaiiiean gospels (especially the first, which is 
perhaps tlic nearest, on the whole, to the earlier tradition) are 
all about the * kingdom of heaven : ' the fourth gospel has not 
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the phrase 'kingdom of lieaven* in it ; and, which is more to 
the point, it takes us into a quite different world of ideas from 
tliaL U) which the phrase helongs. We have here got far away 
from the old gospel of the kingdom, to a new gospel of the 
Logos and tlie Paraclete. There is a singular mannerism all 
through this fourth gospel. Christ is made to say the same 
sort of tilings over ;itu1 over again (even to the most diffl'rent 
descriptions of auditors), and in tlie same sort of technical 
phraseology, and his auditors make the same sort of mistakes 
over and over again : the Samaritan woman and the Ma^ster in 
Israel, the Pharisees in the temple of Jerusalem and the popu- 
lace in the synagogue of Capernaum, are all equally dull, dull 
after the same t^'po and pattern of dulness. John the Beptist^ 
too, is made to think the same thoughts and speak the same 
speech with Jesus; those thoughts and that speech having 
singular afRnity to what we find in an epistle bearing the name 
of the writer of the gospel. Altogether, the Clirist of the Ga- 
lilean gospels is a different being from the Christ of John's 
gospeL There is psychological impossibility in the notion of 
these two pictures'being copied at first hand from one reali^,. 

Then, if we compare the first three gospels with one 
another, or take any one of them singly, we encounter at 
every point discrepancy, confusion, looseness of statement 
and description. Sometimes we have widely different growths 
from one germ of fact — (the case of the anointing of Jesus 
by a woman affords a remarkable instaivce of this); at other 
times, again, we have the oppiDsite extreme of a minnte 
▼erbal accordance, sudi as mere coincidence cannot account 
for. We find these diaracteristics pervading the books in 
question to an extent which precludes the notion of their 
authorship hy eye-witnesses, or even by competent and well- 
posited inquirers. The gospels have very much the character 
of compilations ; early written record, perhaps, worked iu with 
later tradition. In Matthew, for insUuice, there are things, 
not a few, that seem to take us close to Christ himself; and 
there are other things, such as the Trinitarian baptismal com- 
mission, which have a strong tang of the second century in 
them. They seem to be books of a heterogeneous character ; 
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partly History, partly legend; &ct mixed miSti tradition, with 
the difoing traditions of different localities; ftct idealised, 
made representatiTe of ideas, hung round with a drapery of 
my thus. Somcfdmes we have fu^ts made out of ideas; as in 
<the initial chapters of Matthew and Luke, where we hare 
a whole world — two worlds — of narrative, without one single 
credible reality ; genealotjies, miraculous births, angels, dreams, 
a star in tiic cast, and a massacre of iimoceuts — all this won- 
derful creation exhaling up from the Hehrew fancy like a Fata 
Morgana ; the whole done that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
that old Hebrew prophecy might have its accomplishment, that 
the types oi Hebrew legend might meet their antitype. We 
have there seen what kind of a world it is we are coming 
into ; a mythical, legendary, poetic world, where all ideas are 
realised in facts, and all prophecies get themselves fulfilled. 
We have there seen what the spirit of mythus is capable of 
doing ; and thus we have obtained an insight into tiie prin- 
ciples of this species of literary composition, which we may 
find of material service as we proceed with our inq^uiries* 

I 

Erom the accounts of the Birth and Infancy, Dr. Strauss 
passes to the histoiy of the Public Tiife of Jesus. I shall, in 
this Lecture, take two or three of the leading points that arise 
in this part of the work before us (exclusively of the miracles, 
which I reserve till afterwards), and shall give you some fin^ 
iher illustrations of the kind of hooks our gospels are, and of 
the nature and results of that peculiar criticism to which our 
Author subjects them. 

The, first chapter is on the Rdation of Jesus to John 
the Baptist. This is a suhject, perhaps, on which few cf us 
would tiiinik of raising a question. It all seems very clear and 
•straightforward: John was the farenmner of the Christ, and 
hore testimony to Jesus as the Christ ; he had a suhsidiaiy, 
preparatory work to do, and when it was done he retired; .he 
was hut a voice cr3ring in the wilderness, the dawn before the 
svmrise, the prophet heralding the king. The evangelists 
seem, on a first view, tolerably clear and unanimous about 
tliis. They all exhibit Julin in relations of consciou^i and 
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confeaied Inferiority to Jesus; he had notfaiiig to do but pre- 
pare the wbj for his greater sncoeaior, and letiie when the 
way was prepared. Thej are very copious and explicit in 
their report of John's testimony on this point : he was not the 
Christ, but was sent before the Ghxist; not the bridegroomt 
but the bridegroom's friend; there was one mighti^ than 
himself, coming after him but preferred before him, the 
latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose ; and 
Jesus of iSazareth was that mighty one. They all put it very 
strongly. The fourth evangelist makes the Baptist talk like 
a Clii Lstian of the school of Alexandria, about a Christ com- 
ing down from heaven, and a Lamb of God taking away the 
world's sin. Matthew represents him as even objecting to 
baptise Jesus : the poor, outer water-baptism was not for liim 
who baptised with the spirit. Luke does it more strongly 
still ; he dates the subordination of John to Jesus some 
months before the birth of either : the one unborn babe is 
moved by mysterious affinities towards the other unborn 
babe. On the whole it would appear, at first sight, among 
the plainest of historical jfacts, that the mission of John the 
Baptist was to herald the way of Jesus the Christ : the evan- 
geUsts all say that it was, and the idea of such a missioa 
involTes nothing essentially incredible* Yet it turns out, 
on a nearer idew, that this seemingly so dear ease is all 
exceedingly obscure. The unanimous and earnest evaj^jeBe 
testimony is liable to certain grave doubts ; the facts to which 
this testimony is borne cannot stand upright by the side of 
other facts; the testimony contradicts itself, too, at more than 
one point; and we soon find reason to suspect that we are 
still upon unhistorical ground, still in the world of poetry 
and legend — the world where prophecy, mythical paraBeJiara 
and theological convenience create &et after their own Uhe- 
jiess. I will state the grounds of this scepticism, as they are 
given by Dr. Strauss. The subject is, indeed, of no great 
importance in itself, one way or the other : but it possesses 
considerable incidental interest, as adding another illustration 
to those we have kad already, of the way in wiiich hiatory 
formed iiseli in the early Christian church. 
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The eVrngelisto' eonoeptioQ of the miuBtzy of John the 
Baptist is, that it wee merely subudiaiy to that of Jeius ; 
coiuristed in prepuing for the Chiist liefoie he came, and 
testifying to him when he did come. Now the one great fact 
wludi makes thb representation apocryphal is^ that John the 
Bapttist made a »eei, and left a eeetf which sect long con- 
tinued to maintain a distinct existence, appeared sometimes in 
antagonistic relations to Christ and his followers, and needed 
special apostoHc efforts to proselyte it to Christianity. We 
find in the Book of Acts, that there were disciples of John 
the Baptist as far ull' as Ephesus, and more than twenty years 
after John's deatli, whom Paul liad to re-proselytc and re- 
baptise into the name of Jesus: nay, there are religionists in 
the East to this day (the Sabian or Meiidean sect) who hold 
Johns name in reverence, and profess themsch* _^^ votarit s of 
Ins doctrine. Very unlike all this seems to a mere mission of 
preparation ; very singular tliat Jolm the Baptist did not make 
his own disciples disciples of Jesus : the natural inference is 
that he did not try. Jf John had historically been what our 
books represent iiim as being — a mere herald of the Christ, — 
he would scarcely have done what our books also represent him 
as doing — gone on making proselytes of his own, and found* 
ing a sect of his own, when the Christ was actually come. 
His work was then over. He had nothing to do but to pass 
on his scholars into the school of Jesus; he ought to have 
given np; and, if too old to become himself a scholar, he 
might, at least, have ceased from being a master. It looks 
▼eiy much as if John had been no forerunner of Jesus at aB, 
except hj subsequent theological implication, but a prophet 
cm his own account. 

Then the representations of the evangelists disagree in the 
most marked manner. Matthew makes the Baptist aU but 
refuse to baptise Jesus — ' I have need to be baptised of thee, 
and comest thou to me V — the fourth evangelist makes him 
twice over emphaticallj deny all knowledge of Jesus until the 
descent of the holy spirit at the baptism. The probability 
is that there were, very eiuly, two separate traditions on the 
subject, embodying di^ent theological ideas, and decorated 
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witbdiTemty of inadeaiidfiniii. Theooe of diete tEiditiaDf 
took its poiiit of departnie fimn die miracnloiii natmtiet of 
Mm and Jems: dus (niTolYtnig, «• it did, die leladondbtp of 
the tiro propheti and die wufematunH revehtaans aeoompmy- 
lag the Urdi of each) reqtdred and tuppoied die predona 
mutual knowledge, an we have it in J^tthew. Hie odier 
took ita point of departure from the descent of the holy 
spirit, ajf vetting the seal of God upon his Chri«t : this was 
juure striking and telling without the previotLs rnutuai know- 
ledge-, aj» we liave it in Jolin. TlieiM; traditions prevailed in 
different parts of the 4 IjuicIi, ixnd were adopted by different 
evaiigeliatfe, a» local jK/.sition or individual preference might 
ifUgge?tt. Thi.s seemR the .simplest way of taking the matter. 

The moht reinarkahle thing, hmvever, in the mutual rela- 
tioni5 of John and Jesus (and that which loots most lik^- an 
historical realityj Is what Matthew and Luke tell us respecting 
the mes«(age which John, during his imprisonment, sent to 
Jesus: — " When John heard in his prison of the works of 
Christ, he sent two of his disciples, and said nnto him, Art 
thou he that should oonae, or do we look for another T So 
thaty after all the miracles aod lerelatioDS — the angels, the 
voice, tlie dove — after his own utterances, too, about the 
Lamb €i Crod* the Bridegroom, and the Man who, coming 
aUter him was preleiTed before him — after all this John 
actually did not know whether Jesus was the Girist or net, 
and had to send to ask the question. Nay, it would even 
seem, finom the way in whidt the aeoount is worded, that we 
have here the query not of incipient scepticism, but of in- 
cipient faith; that John was then just beginning to believe, 
and desured daia fste befieving with more assurance* It waa 
* hearing of the works of Jesus* that suggested die inquiry ; 
which seems to indicate not the decay of a iaith, but the birth 
and growth of a fiudi. Very strange all dus, again. John 
was commisnoned, expressly and solely, to tell Israel that 
Jetufl was the Christ, and yet he has to send, just before his 
death, to ask the question. 

These are tlie phenomena of our gospels with reference to 
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this subject: — knowledge affirmed at one time, and denied 
at another time ; a mission of preparation^ which, instead cy£ 
tenninating with the event to which it was preparatory, goes 
on just the same afterwards aa befoiei and leaves results that 
rather interfere with its own alleged purpose; a foremimer of 
the Christ} who at one time bears testimony to Jesus like a 
man deep in the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, and at 
another time begins to imagine that Jesus may be the Christy 
find s^ds to inquire — inconsistency, contradiction, psycholo- 
gical imposaibiHtj eveiyi^ete. 

Becondlement of such incongruities is obviously out of 
ihe question. Yet, if we cannot xeconcile a contradiction, 
it may not be hopeless to attempt an ezpUmation of it — a 
raHonale of the way in which it came to be. The real couiae 
of things We may suppose to have been something of this 
kind. John comes to Israel preaching the baptism of repent- 
ance — a grand national lustration — in the spirit of one of 
those prophets of old to whom the word of the Lord had come, 
saying, * Wash you, make you clean; I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean ; and I will put my 
spirit within you, and ye shall again be my people, and I will 
be your God.' John preaches this in the spirit and power of 
a second Elijah, and liis voice stirs Israel's heart to its depths ; 
he gets disciples about him, giving them fasts to keep, prayers 
to say, and a moraiity to do ; he foimds a larafe and thriving 
sect, with repentance and hope for its bond of spiritual fellow- 
ship, and baptism for its visible symbol. All this goes on for 
a while, until the fortress of Macha}rus receives the over-bold 
denouncer of a vicious government and priesthood : and when, 
during his imprisonment, he hears of the works of Jesus, just 
then rising into fame as a prophet, and perhaps more than a 
prophet, the hope dawns within him that possibly this is the 
Christ (a distant and dubious hope it would be, from the dila^ 
tocy cautiousness, so unlike a Messiah, that marked the pro- 
ceedings of Tosns), and he sends two of his disciples to ask the 
question;, with what result to his own mind, we have no 
means of knowii^. 

Something of this land I conceive to^ have been the. reel 
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Iditoiical «ipect of Jolm the Baptist and las misnoii. Th« 

whole affair was collateral to Jesus and his mission. John's 
disciples were distinct from the disciples of Jesus ; if John 
bore testimony to Jesus, John's disciples do not seem to have 
heeded that testimony; there was jealousy and antagonism 
(as regarded the adherents of each) rather than sympathy and 
fellowship: there were two distinct and separate streams of 
moral influence and miftsioiiary action, liut now see what 
the spirit of legend and mythus makes of this, Jesus the 
Christ appeared about the same time with John the Baptist, 
moved by the same spirit of moral reform that moved John, 
though with a distincter self-consciousness, a higher aun, and a 
wider ultimate result. Both missions were the growth of one 
time, one literature, one national idea ; perhaps the later and 
giander of the two not uninfliienced» in the way of suggestion 
and impulse, by the prior and inferior one. And so, in an^ 
other generaticai or two, when the baptism of John was 
overshadowed and eclipsed by the gospel of the Christ, and 
the actual histoiical features of the period were dimmed by 
distance, it came to be taken for granted— ^ the past being 
interpreted hj the analogy of the present — that John had 
been the fareronner of Jesus, and nothing else than that} 
bad testified to Jesus; bad been sent to do that, and onlj 
that* The testimony was then put into words* EyangeEsts 
made John speak as they would have spoken if they had been 
in John's place ; made him speak all the more emphatically, 
perhaps, for the sake of the yet unconyerted followers of 
John: for, as Strauss significantly observes in a note, the 
fourth gospel, which speaks tiie most plainly of them all, is 
assigned by eedesiastical tradition to ^ veiy locality (Epbe» 
sus) where Paul found a party of the Baptist's followers. 
Anil then the Messiah must have hi^ a forerunner. David 
wa.s anointed by Samuel, the first great prophet after Moses; 
and so the Sou of David must be anointed hy the iusl ol the 
j)rn|)li( ts. The Scripture itself had said, too, that Elijah 
would come before the day of the Lord: well, an Elijah did 
come — -this was he. Altogether, it was a very clear case; 
the mythical spirit had materials in abundance to work witii : 
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and so, by the time the traditions- that form the basis of our 
gospels came to be collected and put into writing, the work 
was done, and the reformer-prophet, who had preached the 
baptism of rt ^i Titaiu ( and preparation for the Mesaianic aefe, 
was peculiarised into the herald and witness of Jesus the 
Messiah. Some of the old facts, however, remain along with 
the newer legend — they shew through, just enough of them to 
awaken suspicion and point inquiry ; and, with all the poetry 
of the nativity, the marvels of the baptism, and the mystical 
^theology of the fourth evangeliat^s John the Baptist, it still 
oozes through, that John knew nodung at all about Jesus 
l>e£ore he baptised him, did not very confidently know him 
afterwards, and (after all that he had said about the baptism 
the holy ghost) left a sect behind him that had ' never so 
much as heard that there was any holy ghost.* This is 
Stiaoss's Tiew of the rehttive propordons of fact and fiction 
in the New Testament accounta of the relation of John to 
Jesus. 

Onr Author's next chapter is on the Baptism and Temp- 
itation of Jesus. There are some conaideiable difficulties in 
ihe Baptism, tsken in its simplest form. Was Jetus ever 
baptited bg^Jokn at aUt is a question, ihe negative side of 
which 18 not without a fair show of reason. It seems a 
strange, immeaning thing — the Messiah being baptised into 
the faith of his own conung, undergoing the baptism of re- 
pentance to purify him for receiving liimself. One may sup- 
pose, indeed, that the concepuou of his Messiahship came 
after the Baptism ; though tliat, again, has difficulties : the laws 
by w liich minds like Christ's grow, and the after-facts of Christ's 
life, will not readily allow of our dating so late the birth of 
the governing idea of his moral being. There is one way of 
rationalising the matter. It was a Jewish expectation (we 
get this from Justin Martyr) that the Messiah would Ik; 
anointed to his office by Elijah ; and John was thr Jilijah 
who was to come, and the baptism was the anointing. This 
would give the transaction meaning and intelligibleness. It 
may be said that this would account for the tradition without 
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th« tnmsactioiL ; that the idea miglit have made &e hd, Here 
as elsewhere^ by, the law of mytiiical fitaesa. So it might: 
and therefore we may content ouraelTea to leave it an open 
question^ with about as much to be said on the one side as on 
the other» whether Jesus ever was baptised at all by the new 
Elijah, &e prophet of Ihe leathern girdle and the cameTs 
hair. 

This is not the only difRculty, liowever, that arises here. 
There is much questionable matter in the form, tlie phji, sical 
concomitants of the transaction. The superaaturalism of it, 
the voice from heaven, the spirit descending like a dove, are 
things about which theolo^ans have doubted and speculated, 
from Orig"en downward. How the heavens should open (which 
are always open), and how^ the Spirit that, unseen, filla im- 
mensity, should move lioni one place to another place, in 
bodily shape like a dove — these are not easy questions to 
men who ever allow themselves to make a question of any- 
thing. The rationalists accordingly have been busy, as usual, 
at the work of explaining. Thunder and lightning have been 
•put' in requisition. By some theologians, a meteor has been 
qreated for the occasion, something like a dove. By others, 
a real living dove has been supposed; and Professor Paulua 
works very hard to make his dove tame enough to enact the 
part assigned to it in this sacred drama ; a difficulty which 
Mr. Fumess, of the United States (in his book entitled 
" Jesus and his Biographers"), disposes of with a hunt of 
•eloquence: he " finds no insurmountable difficulty in the 
belief that the gentle creature was drawn, through that mys- 
terious sympathy whidi pervades all things, towards Jesus, his 
countenance, as he ascended from the water, being upturned 
in prayer, and glowing in every feature with infinite blessed* 
ness.*' 

There is no need,- however, of mysterious sympathies, 
thunder and lightning, meteor or dove. It is a very simple 

business. Given the fact that John baptised Jesus, or given 
the idea that John ought to have baptised Jesus, and must 
have baptised liim — and all the rest runs on clearly and 
smoothly enough. It was all in pi-ophecy already. Any 
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Hebrew could have told how the Messiah ought to be bap- 
tised. * This is my beloved son, in wiiom 1 am well pleased' 
— it needed no thunder-peal to say this : there, it was, in 
Isaiah ; * Behold my servant, whom I uphold ; mine elect, in 
whom my soul deligliteth; I have put my spiriL upon Mm.' 
There it was in the Psalm, too; ' Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee — the very words, by the way, in which 
the earlier gospel, qiioterl by Justin Martyr, clothes the trans- 
action — only the latter part ot the quotation was ultimately 
dropped in favour of that theology which made the sonship 
commence at a period long before the baptism. It had all 
heen said, ages before, by psalmists and prophets ; the divine 
Toice at the Jordan was only the fulfilling of an old prophecy, 
the actualising of an old idea. If Jesus the Christ was to be 
baptised at all, of course this spoken voice would be a part 
of the baptism. It was a settled point. 

The descent of the holy spirit was another settled point, 
f I have put mj spirit upon bim* — this was the prophetic 
designation of Grod*8 Messiah: * there shall come forth a rod 
out of the stemi of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his 
root } and the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him — there 
it was already. As ibe fourth evangdbt makes John say, ' I 
saw the spirit descending £rom heaven, like a dove/ and it 
abode upon him.' It was quite in the mode of Hebrew 
antiquity to accompany official, investiture with the bestow- 
ment of the spirit, or power, needed for the office. ' Samuel 
took the horn of oil, and anointed the son of Jesse in the 
midst of his brethren; and lihe spirit of the Lord came upon 
David from that day forward:' it abode upon him. Nothing 
more natural. The descent of the spirit was a part of tlie 
baptismal anointing or chrism. The Chi'ist would not have 
been the Christ without it. 

And how should the spirit descend ? Some bodily shape, 
visible appearance, some shekinah, seemed but fitting to 
symbolise the divine fact. And what siiould this be ? How 
should the spirit descend but — like a dove ? The dove, Strauss 
observes, is a sacred bird in the East ; the symbol of nature's 
life-giving warmtli, of the vital, genial heat of being. It 
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■jmbolifef tiiat »geiDcj of the npnt oi God described in tlie 
MoMie ootmogony ae die 'moving upon die (ace of die 
waters* — brooding over die injfinite, formlefui deep of things. 
One of the liahbis says, * The spirit of God moved upon the 
waters Hk-f a dove.' Noah's dove moved upon tlie face ui liie 
watern ; wns the symbol, the ministering angel of the world's 
»ec(iiid creation out of chaos. It was one of the heresies 
alleged against the Samaritans, that they w<>ishi]>ped God 
under the form of a dove. Tim was Milton's poetical 
worbhip : — 

** Thou from tiie first 
Watt jnc^ent, and, with miprhty wings* outspread. 
Dove -like sat'st brooduig on the va»t abyss. 
And mad'st it pregnant." 

Altc^ether it seems a natural conception, this of the spirit 
descending like a dove* There was myducal iitnew and poetic 
beauty in it. If the spirit of God came upon the Christ in 
any bodily shape, it would come in this sbape — Uke a dove, 
fighting upon him and abiding with bim. 

This is tbe myth us of the Bapdsni* It is true that it does 
not fit in voy well with the i»st of the evangelists' theology. 
The mciunatw Logos of one writer, and the literal, fdiysical 
Sonslnp of tiro odieiSi are in marked xnooagmi^ widi the 
nodon of a descent of die hoily spirit, dien and there, at the 
baptism, as iffor die first time. The conoeptioDs are mntnally 
eontxadictory and destnictire* The MeretU messiahahip (or 
divinity), firom birdi or fnm before birth, ezelndes, or is ez* 
dnded by, the heiicwed mesmahship oommendng on the banlcs 
of the Jordan widi die baptism by John, when Jesns began to 
be about diirty years old : (die Ebionites, by the way, felt dns 
incongruity, and took the Hberty of adjasting their creed into 
rationality by cutting out the legend of the nativity). The 
two notions must have grown up in different localities, under 
dillerent theological and philosophical influences, probably at 
different times. Jewish pro])hecy and j)oetr}'. Heathen niy- 
tholc^fy, the Alexandrine Judaico-Platonism — each gave some- 
thing ; and, after a time (it would be a work of time), men's 
Duad» would get u.sed to tiila patchwork, party-coloured or- 
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thodoxy, and the whole of it would live and grow harinoni* 
ously togetlier. For men do get used to these things; as 

Strauss says, " Legend is loath to part with any portion of its 
once-gained treasures." Our Church of England is not in- 
commoded hy her three creeds ; says and sings them all on 
the days appointed, the one as good humonredly as the otlier. 
They come from different ages, express different theologies, 
represent different schools, contradict one another point-hlank ; 
but no matter for that. Legend is loath to part, with any of its 
treasures, and ecclesiastics would grudge to relinquish even 
one of their spare creeds. In this sense at least, we mind the 
moral oi the parable which directs that the tares and the wheat 
shall grow together, it would take time, however. Two con- 
tradic^iy theologies would not immediately find their way 
into one gospel ; a consideration, I think, which proves much 
■gainst both the unity and the earlineis of the authorship of 
our books, indicates their piecemeal construction, and their 
unapoBtoUc origin in a compaxatively low antiquity. 

The Temptation in the Wlld^nera has oceaaioned theolo- 
gians much peiplexity. The forty-days* fast — a hat which 
haa moral ineangmity against it aa wdl as physical difficulty — 
(if voluntary, it was inviting the dtmi ; if enjdned by Deity, 
it was giving the devil a dangeroua opening, an unfair advan^ 
tage), — and then the colloquy witii the devil, the bandying of 
texts, the jouineyinga to and fro through the a^, with the 
other dreumstanoes of this extnordinaiy soene — have ever 
been a stone of stumbling and a rock of ofeice even to the 
all^ndunng, all-believing spirit of scripturaliat orthodoxy* 
Many the ea^iiments at making this atone bread. Now, it 
la a vision supenuiturally ezhiHted to the mind of Christ (some 
say, by God, others, by the devil), indicating, by way of pre- 
monition, the temptations that would hefal him in the course 
of his public life. Now, it is a natural vision, a ia.iutness, an 
ecstacy, a reverie ; during which the ideas exhibited in the 
narrative pass successively tlirough the mind of the emaciated 
and exhausted Son of God, and he thinks he holds a conversa- 
tion with the devil. Some make it a dream. According to 
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another vemoOf it is a' parable addressed by Jesus to bis dis- 
dplesy to expound die moial conditions, liabiHties and uses of 
miiaenlous power. Others take it as a real temptation figura- 
tively exhibited; a narrative, oouched in the dialect of the 
Oriental diabolian, of an ^ experience* of C9ii38t*s ; a descrip* 
taon of thoughts that really passed through his mind at a given 
time and place, of temptations to the misuse of miraculous 
power that actually presented themselves and were actually 
repelled; the history of which experience he detailed to the 
disciples, that they might put it upon record for the w<Mdd*s 
izistmction to the end of time. The rationalists of Germany 
have not been idle in this fertile field of speculation. They 
regard the Temptation (some of them) as a real, external oc- 
currence — only misunderstood and supernaLuraliscd, as usual, 
by the inveterate and ever-active excitableness of the Oriental 
and Hebrew imagination. On this theory, the Tempter was 
a man J a cunning Pharisee emissary from the Sanhedrim, sent 
out to see what Jesus really was, to scrutinise his purposes, 
read liis character, test his alleged miraculous powers, and try 
if he could be gained over to the interests of the priesthood 
and the uses of political partisanship. . This Pharisee was the 
devil of the scene: the angels that appeared at the end, when 
the devil wa-s gone, and ministered to Jesus, were no other 
than a party of travellers who happened to be going that way 
with provisions : — and the grand difficulty of itie whole, that 
of all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them being 
shewn to Jesus from the top of a mountain, is got over with 
singular dexterity ; it is most felicitously suggested that this 
Pharisee-devil may have shewn the young Messiah all the 
kingdoms of the world — in a mop. 

Dr. Strauss's view of the matter is perhaps less ingenious 
than thb, but it is many degrees more satis&ctory. He takes 
the Temptation altogether as a my thus; a poetical filling-in 
of a crisis in the Messiah's history, suggested by the parallel- 
isms of Hebrew legend, and inspired by the instinct of mythical 
fitness. He begins with observing that the Satan, the prin- 
ciple or power of evfl, borrowed by the later Jews from the 
Persian theology, was peculiarised by them, just in the same 
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way that they pecdiariaed Deity; phiced in special relationa - 

of hostiHty to themselves, as the great enemy of the Hebrew 
race and the Lord of their Gentile foes. And consequently, 
as the interests of Israel were concentrated in the person of 
the Messiah, it was natural that Satan sliould he the especial 
enemy and rival of the Messiah : the idea of Jesus as the Christ 
involves, therefore, every where in tlie New Testament, the 
counterpart and correlative idea of Satan as the foe of his 
person and his work. The Messiah appears that he may de- 
stroy tlie works of the devil ; and the devil, on his part, is 
busy sowing tares among the good seed. It was quite in ac- 
cordance, then, with the laws and requirements of mythical 
propriety, that Satan should collect all his strength in one 
grand effort to conquer or coirupt the young king of Israel 
at the very outset of his reign* 

And then our Author goes on to shew, by a variety of 
instances, that the idea of temptatioUf moral trial, as a dis- 
cipline for the friends of God, has ever been fismiliar to the 
Hebrew mind. Abraham was tried, or tempted; Job was 
tempted; Israel collectively had a forty-years' temptation in a 
wilderness. The temptation of Abraham is of peculiar signi- 
ficance in this connexion, when taken with the additions and 
improvements of rabbinical legend. It was discovered by the 
Jewish theologians that God was induced to tiy Abrdiam, 
by the suggestion and request of Satan. And that was not 
enough; but a regular scenic representation was got up, in 
which Satan meets Abraham on his way to Moriah, and there 
they hold a colloquy — ^the Patriarch and the Devil — in Scrip- 
ture texts, too, chapter and verse, text against text, exactly 
as our evangelists picture Christ's temptation: — and then, 
when the patriarch triumphs, the devil leaves him, and the 
angel of the Lord appcsars just at the critical moment, minis- 
tering to the father of the faithful the well-earned meed of 
fidelity and obedience. A kindred tradition employs Satan 
to tempt Israel during the forty years in the wilderness: — 
*' when Moses went up to the mountain-top, he said, After 
forty days I shall return, in the sixth hour ; and when the forty 
days were elapsed, and Moses did not return, Satan came." 

B 
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I flunk this is almost exposition enough of the accounts 
in our gospels: for, whatever nneertainty may attach to the 
time at which these rabbinical noti<mB paned from oral tradi** 
tlon into written legend, we maj be tolerably sure that thej 
are, in no respect, of Christian origin; Jewish rabbis would 
/ scarcely copy from Christian evangelists. The idea of tempta- 
tion — temptation by the devil — was, we see, Icuuiiiar to the 
Hebrew mind. Abraham was tempted, Israel was tempted 
(both by the devil); and how should Abraham's seed and 
Israels Messiah not be tempted iikcwiHe ? Actually, there is 
a passage in another rabbinical work, qu(;Led by Strau-si*, in 
which Satan is introduced solid tinir God for permission to 
tempt the Messiah and his generation: and, thouL'h there the 
issue is different from what it is in our evangelic legend (as 
Satan's suit is rejected, and the Deity distinctly declares that 
he will kill the devil if he perseveres, rather than let one soul 
of the Messiah's generation perish), still the case is in point, 
as shewing that the idea had a root in the Hebrew mind. 
Satanic temptation, conflict with the devil, was an element of 
the messianic idea; and a gospel of the Meisiah would be in* 
complete without it. 

And where should the Temptation be ? Where, but in a 
Wilderness ? It was in the wilderness that Isiael, the col- 
lective Son of God, was tempted-^'tempted for forty years 
long (always Uiat mystical ,^»rfy)---* tempted, according to the 
rabbis, at the end of a f<»ty«days' abienoe of the Lawgiver. 
And the forty-days* fiut — it was a thing of course* Moses 
&sted forty days and forty nights on Mount Horeb in the 
wildemeasy and neither ate bread nor drank water, fil^ah 
the same { he went, in the strength of one meal, to the same 
Mount Horeb in the wildemeu, and there, like the Lawgiver 
before him and the Messiah after him, fasted forty days and 
forty nights. It was a clear case of type and antitype. The 
Messiah, too, must have his miraculous last and his satanic 
temptation, by all the rules of mythical propriety. He must 
fast for forty days in the wilderness, as Moses and Elijah 
lasted before liim. He must be tempted in the wilderness 
for forty days, as Israel was tempted in the wilderness for 
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forty years; tempted by hunger, as Israel was before him; 
tempted to presumptuous sin, as Israel was before him; 
tempted to tempt God, oB Israel was before him (accoidijig to 
the idiom of the fjEuniliar text, " Harden not your Hearts, as 
in the provocation, in the day of temptation in the wilderness, 
when your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw my works 
forty yean") ; tempted to devil-worship, or idolatry, aa Israel 
was before him; tempted by ihe devil, in Scripture-texts, as 
Abraham was before him, according to the rabbis ; victorious 
through all, like himself, Messiah of God as he was, come to 
destroy the works of the devil^and then ministeiiad unto by 
angels, as angels miaisteied imto Eiyah. 

And if, in Ais Temptation in the Wilderness, there is 
mythical fitness for the Hebrew fancy, still mure is there moral 
truth ill it for the common human heart. It is all true, every 
word of it. The parallelism of t^^^e and antitT[)e still holds. 
We are all tempted, to this hour, very much after the simili- 
tude of Christ's temptation. The Wilderness and the Devil 
are still with us : many devils there are, busy and crafty ones, 
as many as are our greeds, our vanities, and our ambitions. 
They know where and when to find us. With tlie sagacity 
of true devil-nature, they ask little and promise much — -only 
fall do\vn and worship them, and they will give us all tilings. 
Well for him who has one short answer for them all — the 
stem, prompt ' Get thee hence, Satan/ of a heart true to the 
One True, and serving only Him. The victory of the prin- 
ciples hrings, now as then, the repose of the afiections;— 
angele of heaven they are, visiting the very wilderness itself 
with food iat the worn and wearied Son of God. 
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Bepoeb going to the main mlject of this Lecture — the 
Mindes of Christ'i Public Life — I may mentioa one of Dr. 
StnuBs's miflcellaaeoiiB lUuBtiatioDt of the Eyangelic Mjtfaus^ 
■hewing the waj in which fact ihaped itaelf in the tradidona 
of the early diurch, and clothed itaelf in mythical imagery 
out of the ever-ready wardrobe of Old-Teatament legend. I 
allude to the gospel accounts of the Calling of the Apostlea. 
We are told by the first two evangelists that, ' as Jesus walked 
by the sea of Galilee, he saw two brothers, Simon called Peter, 
and Andrew, castinf( a net into the &ea (for they were fishers), 
and he said unto them, Follow me, and I will make you fi.siiers 
of men ; and straightway they left their nets and followed 
him.* And, a little further on, he 'saw other two brethren, 
Jamei the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in a sliip 
with Zebedee their father, mending' their nete; and he calJed 
them ; and straightway they left the .sliip and their fatlu-r, and 
followed him.* And we a1«o read elsewhere, that * Jesui* saw 
a man named Matthew sittinf( at the receipt of custom; and 
he said unto him, Follow me ; and he arose, left all, and fol- 
lowed him.* All this strikes one as singular — this unex- 
plained readiness of fishermen and publicans to leave their 
neta and fishing, their parents, their posts of public duty, and 
their unsettled public accounts, on the brief verbal summons 
even of a prophet. Phffessor Paulus, indeed, has a very short 
solution at hand, as regards the call of Matthew. He thinks 
that the ' Follow me* was simply an intimation to the Pub- 
lican (who had invited Jesus to a feast that day) that the 
morning's work was over, and that the Prophet was ready to 
accompany his entertainer home, and partake of his hospi- 
talities — < Follow me, I have done now, and am ready to go:' 
though in that case, as Strauss remarks, the more polite and 
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appropriate phrase would have been, * I will follow thee/ 
rather than the ahort, peremptory 'Follow me.' The true 
exphnation of the matter is to be found, as usual, in the Old 
Testament, where we have a not inapt precedent for the whole 
story: — 'Elijah found Elisha the son of Siiaphat, who was 
ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he 
witli the twelfth ; and Elijah passed hy him, and cast his 
mantle upon him ; and he left the oxen, and ran after Elijah, 
and said, Let me, T pray thee, kiss my father and my mother, 
and dieii I will follow thee ; and he said unto him, Go back 
again :' and he returned for a while, and afterwards ' he arose, 
and went after Elijah.' This is the Hebrew model of a * Fol- 
low me the type of a prophet's summons to his disciple and 
successor. There is fine suggestiveness in it. It rich in 
the poetry of contrast: on tlie one side, the coarse material 
handicraft and its implements, the plough, the oxen, the nets, 
the fishes, the seat of custom — on the other, prophetic in- 
spiration and authority, fishing of men, thrones in the king- 
dom of God. The type would not be lost sight of ; and when 
evangelists came to write of the Calling of the Apostles, they 
would perfectly well know how to do it There was the ma- 
terial fonn ready-made for the moral fact. The fishennen- 
apostles at their nets and fishing, the publican^^^KMitle at the 
rec^pt of cnstomi would hear and obey, like Elisha at his 
ploi]|^, the divine ' Follow me.* With a difference, howeyer : 
the obedience would be piompt and unquestioning. There 
must be no saying * Let me go bode this once to my fiither 
and my mother, and then I will follow thee,* or ' I must prove 
my new-bought yoke of oxen, and then I will follow diee;' 
that would not do for Aposlles of the Christ ; they left all 
Mira$0kiwa^ — ship, nets, father, and receipt of custom — and 
immediately foUowed him. It is sufficiently plain here, what 
is £ftct, and what mythical embellishment. The fact was, that 
Jesus had followers, some of whom had once been fishermen, 
and aiiutlicr a pubiicuii : tixe rest is poetry, fact crystallised 
into mythus. 

The nuviber of the apostles, again — twelve, neither more 
nor less, with seventy of lower degree — tliis has a somewhat 
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mythical look, when one xemembezs the twelve tribe* of Inael; 
the seventy elders of Israel, coadjilton of Moiei, upon whom 
the Lord put the opixit of jirophe^; the ieventy memben of 
the Sonhedzim, too : to which Stnius adds that, according to 
fabhitiical and early Chxistian notioD, there were aeveiity Qest* 
tile nations and languages. Now one can haidly imagine 
Christ maldng up a college of apostles, like a college of car- 
dinals, by the rule of this mystic arithmetic : the poetical pro* 
pzieties of it shew pretty plainly that it belongs to the world 
of poetry. It fits in so very well: twelve apostles for the 
twelve tribes of Israel, seventy disciples fiir the seventy na- 
tions of heathendom— teachers and preachers for the Jew first, 
and for the Gentile also. There was no resisting this. And 
then it might have been all true, for anything that was known 
or remembered to the contraiy. The Christ really had been 
followed by ^ ( liosen few, wiio were witii \dm in Liic and car- 
ried on his work after death— perhaps somewhere about twelve 
of theui there might have been ; and there had been many 
others, in relations to him, more or less direct, of spiritual 
affinity and discipleship — you could not be far wrong in takiiit^ 
thetie at somewhere about seventy. And it is curious that tiie 
evangelists give, in pnrt, different names in their lists of the 
Twelve : they did not cjuite well know who the twelve were, 
but tliey were quite sure that there were twelve. I think all 
this, however unimportant in itself, casts light upon the struc- 
ture and growth of an evangelic mythus. The * FoDow me* 
and the ' leaving all straightway,' the mystical Twelve and die 
mystical Seventy— ^just mean that Jesus had disciples, in dif- 
ferent degrees of personal and spiritual nearness to him, some 
of whom had cmce been fishermen, and one a publican. 

We now proceed to the Miracles of Christ's Public life* 
To this large and complex question Dr. Strauss devotes fout^ 
teen sections of dose analytical disquisition; dbni^^ing the 
miracles according to their leading chazacteristios, taldng each 
class separately, and dealing in detaO with its most remarkable 
specimens. I shall make no attempt to follow him through 
all the minutisB of his inquiry ; but shall simply endeavour to 
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put you in possession of his general view respecting the gos- 
pel miracles, with so much of detailed iUustration as tlus may 
require. 

The books called Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John — those documents of unkiiovvn authorship and date, of 
which we know little more than that we find them, in dis- 
tinctly recognised and established literary being, during the 
latter half of the second century — dcscriht Jesus of Nazareth 
as a Miraculous Man ; the subject of naraclcs, and the worker 
of miracles ; born miraculously, under the auspices of the angel 
Gabriel, with a miraculous star shining on his infant head; 
thrice declared Son of God, by voice the sky ; tempted 
of the devil in a wilderness after a six-weeks' fast; tunung 
water into wine, healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, giving 
sight to the blind and strength to the crippled, by a word or 
a touch; exorcising demons out of men, and sending them 
into swine; feeding famished multitudes with a few loaves and 
fishes; walking on the suiiace of water; giving fishetmen mi* 
vaculous dnui^hts of fiidies — fishes even with money in their 
mouths; blasting a fig*tree with peipetiul bairenness; raising 
the dead ; shone upon with preternatural brightness, and hold* 
ing converse with Mooes and Elijah ; reaxqpearing after death ; 
and finally vanishing in a doud, and ascending into heaven. 

This is the account which the gospels give of Jesus of 
Nazareth* And on this, two questions anse ; or rather, one 
great question arises, with another behind it ready to arise in 
the event of a negative being put upon the former. First, is 
all this mass of prodigy historically, objectively true ? And 
second]} , if untrue, what is the source and nature of its un- 
truth ? is it mistake (the notion of fraud being out of the 
question), or is it poetry? The first of these questions is that 
at issue between tlie supcrnatui-alists and the aiiti-supernatur- 
aiists: the second is the question at issue between the two 
schools of anti-supematuraiism — the rationalist and the cri- 
ticaly as tiiey call them in Germany ; the one represented by 
i^oi'essor ii^aulus, and the other by Dr. Strauss, 

The £jst question about the miracles of the Christian hio^ 
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gnipliies is, Are they real ? Do they belong to tlie category 
of hhstorical verities? Had tliese things ever a visible, tan- 
gil)le being in s])ace and time ? What evidence have we for 
them ? Really, they are not to be taken up too easily. Faitli 
is not to go quite as a matter of course. Ail this supernatu- 
ralism is an enormous demand, when one thinks of it, upon 
the believing power: if we do not so feel it, it can only be 
because we are used to it. We do not believe any other 
miracles than these. All religions have miracles; all ancient 
histories (all modem histories too, till printing came in) have 
miracles : but we do not believe them. The old world is all 
miracle together: we believe not one particle of it. Hero- 
dotus relates miracles; we do not believ« them. livy relates 
miracles: we do not believe them. Tadtus relates miracles : 
we do not believe them. All early history— Greek, Roman, 
Hindoo, Egyptian, Gothic, Celtic — is chuged with miracles: 
we do not believe them. The old Hebrew history is full of 
mirades, beginning with talking serpents and channed trees : 
we do not more than half believe these, Hebrew though they 
are. The early Christian church, and the church of the mid* 
die ages, and the modem church of the Catholic world, are all 
full of miracles : we believe not one iota of the whole. And 
why not? Why, because all our experience is against mira- 
cles ; while our experience is not against the tendency of 
mind, at a certain ])oint of its progress, to believe luiiaeles 
and make miracles. We reject all tlieye tilings as a matter of 
course ; without taking the trouble even to look at them ; with 
a clear, quiet eorifulriice exactly projjortioned to the extent 
and depth of our knowledge. We eannoL iielp tliis unbelief; 
our experience and knowledge legitimate it — force it upon us. 
Kvery step we take in science is a step away from supematii- 
ralism. The more we see of the wonderful world we live in, 
the more we see that it is a world of Law. The belief in 
miracle is itself a thing of law ; rises at certain points of 'men- 
tal progress, and declines at certain other points of mental 
progress — the one as regularly as the other. To ignorance, 
the world is all miracle : to knowledge, the world is all law. 
Philosophy is built upon law. The physical world is a world 
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of law, and so we have a physical philosophy : the moral world 
is a world of law, and so we have a moral pliilosopliy. Reason 
demands uniformity in the legislation of Providence j and Tro- 
vidence, so lar as we caji see — the more conspicuously the 
further we see — responds to the demand. * As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever siiall be, world without end* — 
is the prograninie of the world of our kliowiedge, all nature 
answering in one everlasting Amen. 

It is a hard thing to believe in miracles, unless it he in 
some particular miiacies which one has always been used to 
beheve in. I say nothing of mpossibility in such a matter ; 
we do not very clearly know what impossibility is: but im- 
probability, unlikelihood, unlikeness to all that we see and 
know, contradiction to laws .that have all the appearance of 
immutability — this is a thing we can both imderstand and 
feeL On the whole, we may say of a miracle, that it needs 
an extraordinary distinctness and fulness of evidence to put 
us in a condition even to suspend our opinion about it. And 
any belief, which any quantity or quality of evidence may 
induce, will still be of a somewhat provisional character. We 
believe m ihe meantime ; but let any one shew us a flaw in 
the evidence, and the mind instantly rebounds^ as fiom a con- 
strained and artificial posture, back to the only iaith that 
needs no evidence— the fidth in nature, and in laws of nature 
which, like their Author, are without variableness or shadow 
of turning. 

It needs evidence to make a miracle credible ; evidence of 
a singularly definite and stringent sort. Now, what evidoice 
have we for the miracles of the gospel histories ? (for the pre- 
sent I except the Resurrection, which will require to be con- 
sidered apart.) Who vouches for the walking on the water, 
the heahng of the sick, the raising of the dead t Who are 
they that speak to us across tiie ciiasni of cciiUaies, tusking us 
to believe that the physical and organic laws of nature were 
not laws in their time? We do not quite know who they are. 
ActuaUy, we do not know; and tlie learned cannot tell us. 
Tlie evidence is anonymous ; the names of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John being prefixed to our records we know not 
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by wham, m on wliat au^arity. And the imtenial duneter 
of theie books is aa queitionable as ihe extemal dreumstaiice 
of tlieir authorship. They are of a very mixed nature. They 
have vexy mneh the look of being (xnnpilations; made up of 
heterogeneous materials^ taken partly from written documents, 
partly fiom second or third-hand traditions — traditions ixom 
difiSerent localities, of different dates, sametimes even of an- 
tagonistic theological bearings^— all miiud confusedly together, 
in a confusion out of which it is a r^ular branch of theolo- 
gical science (and none of the easiest) to make something like 
harmony. These books of the four gospels have beauties 
rich and rare : but historical cleamess and cunginity — all that 
makes matter-of-fact reliableness — are not among those beau- 
ties. They do not look as if tliey came from men favourably 
posited for giving facts, and intelligently scrupulous about 
giving only facts. Take them singly, or take them together 
— and they strike one as loosely ^vritten. Two of them are 
prefaced with stories of an utterly preposterous and incredible 
character, enough to put the mind in a state of scepticism 
about all that follows ; another (Mark's) is distinguished by a 
pervading tone of embellishment and exaggeration; a fourth 
is tinctured, from one end to the other, with the opinions and 
phraseology of a particular theological school — gives chapter 
after chapter of discourses as Christ's, which it is mocally im- 
possible that the Christ of the other gospels ever shoidd have 
uttered : and all of them, taken together, exhibit discrepancies 
and anachronisms that perplex and dash the maturest counsels 
of the evangelic harmonist. 

Then, what would the gospel mirades prove, if real ? It is 
worth while asking tiiat. Why, they would prove to be 
true which we have evidence in our own hands for proving to 
be not true. They would prove that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Messiah of Hebrew prophecy : and Jesna of Naeareth was 
not the Messiah of Hebrew prophecy. The gospel miraclee 
say, if they say anything, that the mission of Jesus was a 
realisation of certain Old- Testament predictions: and the 
mission of Jesus was not a realisation of those Old-Testament 
predictions. That is alL It is a simple question of fact. 
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Look at the piedictioiui, and look at ihe leaHtles^and say if 
diey agfee together. Jeremiah predicted the peipetuation of 
the levitical pxieithood and the throne of Dand : it never 
came to pass : the levitical priesthood and the tknme of David 
are sunk deep down^ ages ago, in the bottomless pit of nothing. 
Ezekiel predicted a new Davids king and shepherd of all 
Israel — the ten tribes and the two tribes reunited^ and dwell- 
ing together as one people in tiie land upon the mountains of 
Israel: it never came to pass: the ten tribes are gone no man 
knows where ; and the two tribes srej some of them, over 
here in London. Isaiah predicted a new Age of Gold, new 
heavens and a new earth, an Eden-like peace of nature with 
herself and her children, a millennium of knowledge, love and 
joy : it never came to pass : we are still waiting for our golden 
age as a just possible thing in the far future. No part of all 
this gfoodly prophetic vision is realised yet. Men thought it 
was coming true in the Christ and lus kingdom : hut it did 
not come true ; the tluronc of David was not restored, tlie 
house of Israel was not gathered together, but scattered 
abroad — it all broke to pieces. There are these two things 
— the expectations of Hebrew seers and tlie realities of the 
life of Jesus — they do not agree. They will not join on at 
all. There is a great gulf fixed between them ; with no pos- 
sible passing from the one to the other, except by the bridge 
of spiritualising^ acconmiodating interpretation, of the sort of 
which we have so many specimens in Paul's epistles. Christ's 
own predictioiis did not come true either. He said (if we may 
trust his reporters), * The sign of the Son of Man shall appear 
in heaveni and then shall idl the tribes of the earth mounij 
and they shall see the Son of Man commg in the donds of 
heaven, with power and great gloiy; and he shall send his 
angek with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from the one end of 
heaven to the other ;* — Christ prophesied this, with a * Verily 
I say unto you. This generation shall not pass away till all 
these things be fulfilled:* well, that generation has passed 
away, and many more since that, and these things are not ful- 
filled, not any on6 of them* To square prediction with fulfil- 
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menty we must spiritualise new meaniiigs into Chzist's pro- 
phecies, as Paul did into Isaiah's prophecies. Now who can 
Uiink of miracles here ? The Christian miiades would be the 
pledge, the unredeemed pledge of Providence, for the coming 
true of prophecies about the throne of David and the advent 
of the Son of Man, which prophecies did not come tme. We 
should have to suppose that Ptovidence said supematuially 
what it has unsaid natuxally, autiienticated a human mistake 
hy a divine miracle. 

Such are the general bearings of the anti-aupematuralist 
argument, in its relation to the Christian miracles. That 
argument resolves itself into three elements : — first, the ante- 
cedent improbability attadbing to the notion of miracle at all ; 
secondly, the loose, uncertain character of the evidence for 
the New-Testament miracles; and thirdly, the false position 
in which these miracles would place us, in regard to matters 
of historical fact and literary interpretation. This is the 
essence ui Liic aigmnent against tlie Christian luiiacies. 

Many things are urged in defence of these miracles. It is 
said tliat miracle was necessary, just at that point of the world's 
progress, to carry on the moral education of humanity ; to 
give men a faith, a religion ; that nature had failed, had been 
tried and found wanting ; and that it was worthy of Provi- 
dence to interpose with a new and more impressive mode of 
teaching. Very well ; but now miracles have failed too, for 
all who do not believe them ; that is, for the majority of cul- 
tivated men throughout Christendom. We ought by this 
rule to have new miracles, miracles again and again, to verify 
the old ones, and vindicate Providence from the chaige of 
having interposed in vain — specially exerted itself, actually 
gone out of its way, only to encounter the humiliation of 
defeat. If ever there vras an age in which men wanted a 
&ith, surely that age is now : — yet no miracles come to give 
the faith; none but the one etamal miracle of the heavens 
and the earth, life and the world — silent, serene, majestic — 
day unto day uttering speech, and night unto night shewing 
knowledge. We get no other miracle than this: yet I am 
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sure we want it much more tha?i ever the Jews did. On the 
whole, it does not seem to be a rule with Providence to give 
miracles when nature fails : the argument goes on the assump- 
tion that Providence must have seen it right to do, two thou- 
sand jeaxB agOt what, in point of &ct, Piovidenoe does not do 
now, in a case of analogous and equal urgency. 

It is said that we must believe the New-Testament mi- 
racles because they account for Christianity, which otherwise, 
it is alleged, remains unaccounted for. * Christianily t« — a 
vast fact in histoiy $ how came it to be ? It had a cause ; 
what was that cause ? The four gospels tell us ; they assign 
a cause, and one of admitted and unquestioned adequacy; 
ihey account for Christianity: reject them and their account, 
and where is your substitute ? Beny the gospel nuiacles-^ 
and how do you explain the birth and growth of the Gtrapel V 
The fuller consideration of this plea for-supematuralism must 
be reserved till after we have examined the chief of the gos- 
pel mizades-— the resurrection of Jesus. It may be enough, 
for the present, just to note diat the supematuralism of the 
New Testament (to say nothing of its inherent incredibility) 
makes a greater difficulty than it takes away, with reference 
even to this very matter of accuunUng for Ciiristiaoity. The mi- 
racles of the four gospels certainly do give a perfectly adequate 
account of how it was possible that J esus of Nazareth should 
be received as Messiah by a portion of his countrymen, and 
leave a rehgion behind him, to endure and grow after his 
death. But then ( not to say that this is ouly giving a greater 
difficulty in exchange for a less — the merely unacroun table is 
less oppressive to the understanding than the miraculous) this 
very solution becomes itself one of the data in a new problem 
of far more formidable difficulty. Believe the miracles— and 
it is true that we can easily miderstand Jesus* impressing the 
minds of some scores or himdreds of the Jewish nation with 
the conviction of his Messiahship : but then how, believing 
the miracles, do we understand and account for his being 
rejected by that nation, as a nation ? The miracles make it 
quite intelligible how a crucified Jew fdiould foimd the Chris- 
tian church : — but then how, auppodoff the mMraeht, did the 
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Jew ever come to be crucified? What are we to do with thU 
miracle — that Jesus did such tliiiigii as those told of liiin by 
the fourth evaD^ellst — \vTought wonder after wonder in Jeru- 
salem itself, at the great feasts, in the sight or within the 
immediate knowledge of thousands and thousands of the 
people from all parts of the country, gave sigiit to a man 
born blind, strength to a man tliirty-eight years crippled, life 
to the dead and buried — all this in and about Jerusalem, all 
perfectly well kno\vn to the people and their rulers — and yet 
tkoB people, at the instigation of theae rulers, turned roimd 
and cried * Crucify him bow shall we explam this? The 
belief of the few, without miracles, may argue what we call 
enthusiasm: but the unbelief, the disbelievixig rejection, hate 
and scorn of the many, with the miracles, would be sheer 
idiocy. This is the miiaele to be accounted for« And the 
evangelist does account for it, in his way. He is yerj firank 
about it. He honestly tells us that this Jewish unbelief was 
a miracle ; the hardest sort of mixade — a miiade upon the 
mindt a penal miracle, a nuiade wrought to fulfQ a prophecy. 
He evidently feels the difficulty to be a desperate one, and 
desperate is the solntioii Though Jesus had done so many 
miracles before them, tbt they beHeved not on him, that the 
saying of Esaias &e prophet might be folfilled, which he spake. 
Lord, who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the 
arm of the Lord been revealed ? Therefore they could not 
believe, because that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their 
eyes, aiicl hardened their heart, that ihcy should not see with 
their eyes, nor understand with their keart, and be converted, 
and I shonki heal them.* However we may demur to the 
phil<)S()|)hy and morality of tliis singular Kpeculation, still, 
granting the evangelist's premises, I tliiiik the conclusion 
legitimate enoug-h. It was a -miracle, this popular rejection 
and disownmeTit of the prophet w^ho * had done so many 
miracles hefore them' — it was a miracle, if it ever hripponed. 
The trutii is, there is no accounting for Christianity in a 
precise meclumicoJogical way. We cannot so account £« 
any great revolution ; for any great mind. Genius is ever a 
mysteipy even to itaeif. We cannot account £ot Chiistiamty : 
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^only vre may say, in general, that all other great moral 
reToludons have been the work not of miracles but of ideas, 
not of physical prodigies but of moral impulses* It Is dieer 
matexiaEsm; and of a rather groas sort, to hold that a believing 
age and people cannot grow a new religion without miracles. 
They can grow the religion and the miracles too, as many as 
are needed. A moral idea or truth never died out of the 
world yet, for want of a luiraclo : it always finds or makes all 
the coiulitiuns, external and internal, needed for its effectual 
seli-asi>ertion. 

The German Anti-supematuralists (tliosc of them who reject 
the idea of fraud) ai c divided into two great schools, which view 
the miracles in two quite opposite ways. The older Ration- 
alists, maintaining the strictly historical charfK-t^r of the New- 
Testament records, explain away the supematuralism of them, 
by resolving it, sometimes into the erroneous philosophy and 
excited imaginations of the original witnesses of the facts, 
sometimes into the perveneneas of modem interpretation^ that 
will persist in seeing miracles where none were intended or 
supposed by the historian. This class of divines (of whom, as 
r^g^ods the gospel histories, Professor Paulua is the most dis- 
tinguished representative) regard Jesus very much as a kind 
of phyaician, healing disease by natural appliances — in the 
ease of the demoniacs, by happily adapting himaelf to ihe 
peculiar mama of the patient. Some of ibeir expositions 
are remaxkabty ingenious. Thus, when Jesus asked the blind 
man of Bethsaiday after an initial stsge of the healing opera- 
tion, * if he saw any thing,* it was the question of an oculist, 
reading the diagnostics of ocular disease. When he made 
day with ^ittle, and anointed the blind man's eyes, he used 
a particular species of powder possessing sanatiTe virtueL 
When he said to the man wilii tib withered hand, * Stretch 
out thy hand,' it was that he might inspect it, and ascertain 
the nature and requisite treatment of the infirmity in question. 
When he said to the paralytic of the pool of Bethesda, ' Take 
up thy ]icd and walk,' he rebuked and exposed nn iniaioous 
impostor of thirty-eight years' practice, who had ail that time 
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been fiving upon tlie too credulotu benevolence of the good 
people of Jerusalem. Wben he said, * I must work while it 
M day, the night cometh when no man can work,' he meant 
tibat the operation he was about to perform \s as a clt licalc one, 
and required a stroiif^^ light. Wlien he si id of Lazarus, * This 
sickness is not unto death," he txpn ssed an opinion founded 
upon information communicated by the messenger from Be- 
thany; and when, on tlie opening of the tomb, he exclaimed, 
* Father, I tliank thee,* it was in the joy of discovering that 
his best anticipations were realised ; that Lazarus was only 
sleeping, as he had conjectured. The tlieological literature 
of this school is rich in dexterous conjeciun'. The rebuke of 
the timid disciples in the tempest, ' O ye of little faith,' was 
simply an intimation that their fears were exaggerated — the 
heavens were not so threatening as they fancied. The walk- 
ing on the sea is a mistianslation ; Jesus walked on the land, 
bif the sea. The money in the fish's mouth is figurative; 
money would be found in the fish's mouth by taking it to 
market. The changing the water into wine was a mirthful 
device of £iendship; — misunderstood by the Evangelist, in 
consequence of his having participated in the festive hospitali- 
ties of the occasion to an extent uDfiirouiable to accuracy of 
observation. And the Transfiguration was nothing more than 
a dream of Peter's, suggested by a previous discourse with his 
Master about Moses and EHas ; firom which dream Peter hap- 
pened to awake just at the critical moment when two unknown 
individuals happened to be conversing with Jesus — the three 
shone upon strongly by a sudden flash of lightning, the thun- 
der accompanying which was the Toioe of divine approval* 

There are none of these ingenuities in Dr. Strauss's book. 
As he does not recognise the aasumptimi on which they all 
proceed, of the historical character of the gospels, he is 
relieved from the necessity of these awkward and elaborate 
.simpliiications. The general principle wliich he takes may 
be stated thus : — given the Messiahship of Jesus, the mircLcles 
would follow of course : legends in glorification of God's Christ 
would spring up in this place and that place, out of the teem- 
ing soil of the Hebrew heart and imagination — a plentiful 
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harvest tiiere wbiild be of them after the seed had been a little 
while in the ground — and, by the time all these came to be 
collected and arranged, and worked up in their connexions 
with prophecy and witli earlier lefreiids aad IradiUons, tlu y 
would naturally and inevitably inakc some such books as uur 
four gospels. The miracles would follow of course from the 
Messiahship : the particular kinds of miracles w Duid follow of 
course. It was all pre-ariangcd and prefigured. * Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of tlie deaf 
shall be unstopped, then shall the ];inie man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing' — tliis was the prophetic 
type of the Messianic times. It was as clear that the Messiah 
must have wrought miracles — particidar sorts of miracles — 
as that he must have been bom at Bethlehem, of the root and 
offspring of David. He was the greatest of the prophets, 
greater than all the other prophets together ; all the scattered 
glories of Old-Testament supematuraHtm met and centred on 
the head of the Son of God. 

Thus, like Moses, the Christ would feed his people mira* 
eulousLy $ £eed them in a desert : and the sceptical munnnr- 
ings of the desert would be repeated, as of old, and rebuked, 
as of old, by the splendour and fulness of the divine bounty. 
There was nothing new even in the modus of the miracle — 
the supernatural growing of food in its prepared, state : the 
widow's barrel of meal and cruse of oil had grown under the 
blessing of Elijah. Elisha, again, had fed a hundred men 
with twenty barley loaves : and, though his servitor sceptically 
objected, ' What 1 shall I set these before a hundred men T 
^yet the man of God replied, ' Give the people, that they may 
eat ; for thus saith the Lord, They shall eat, and shall leave 
thereof — and so * they did eat, and did leave Iragintnts 
thereof (how many basketfuls we are not told), * according to 
the word of the Lord. ll wa^ all iJi precident already, point 
by point : only the difference between twenty loaves for one 
hundred men, and five loaves for five thousand men, measured 
the difference between the Old-Testament Prophet and the 
Messiah of God. 

The opening of the eyes of the blind was another element 

F 
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of the Meaaiamc idea. EUsha opened men*8 ejes nnnuni- 
loiialy : and could the Christ do less ? filisha inflicted blind- 
ness hj miracle : the Christ must heal Uindness by miracle. 
EHsha sent Naaman to wash in Jordan : the Christ sent his 
patient to wash in the pool of Siloam, which is, by interpreta- 
tion, Sent» How perfectly natural ! There was grammalioal 
propriety in it, as well as mythical fitness. 

The Messiah must have Ik al* tl lepers too. Elisha healed 
a leper. Moses inflicted leprosy miraculously. The Christ 
could not, indeed, do that: Cliristian legend loved not the 
penal miracle, for he came not to destroy men's lives but to 
save. Even a Moses or an Elijah was not to be followed 
here; his wonders must be all in the order of beneficence. 
The Lawgiver made lepers by miracle : of course the Messiah 
healed lepers by miracle. 

The Messiah would have power over the elements. The 
great transubstantiation-miracle of the Emancipator was not 
to be forgotten : only the new wonder must be as much better 
than the old, as the new Covenant was diviner than the old. 
Moses changed water into blood: what could the Christ do 
less, than change water into wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man ? In old time, Grod had rebuked the sea by the mouth 
of his servant Moses. The veiy phrase was familiar to the 
Hebrew ear; the Psalms and the Prophets both have it — 
* He rebuked the Bed Sea, and it was dried up.* And so the 
Messiah must rebuke ihe winds and the waves, and make a 
great calm : he would not hare been that manner of man 
which a Messiah must have been, if the winds and the waves 
had not obeyed him. like Moses, he would walk, if not in 
the sesy on the sea. That was quite necessary ; for Elijah and 
Elisha walked diy-^^od through Jordan. And, as the ancient 
man of GK>d held in abeyance the law of grantation, and made 
iron swim, tiie Mesriah must reveal his higher divinity of per- 
son, his fellowship with the skies, by exercising the preroga- 
tive of Him who * alone treadeth on the waves of the sea.* 

I he Messiah caiuc to destroy the works of the devil. And 
where should hu assail the devil, but in his stronghold, liis 
tower of pride — in the souls and bodies of the possessed if 
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tills in» the grand test of lihe prophet ttid woisider^'woiker: 
here liie spirit of Ynythns would sunmiob all its resources, and 
do its yety hesL How naturally it readsi again aittd again — 
l%e dmom knew km ! llie midtitude lAight doubt, Pharisees 
might cavil, and Sadducees deride — hut there ^as no mistake 
here ; the demcois knew- him, who he was, Ihe Holj One of 
God. It was invaluable testimony ; at once disinterested and 
tmerring:. They aslc him, in deprecating terror, * Ah ! Jesm 
of Nazareth, art thou come to destroy us? Jesus, son of God, 
art thou come liither to torment us before the time?* Th6y 
dieaded that Holy One of God, and besought him * that lie 
would not send them into the abyss.' This casting out of 
demons was the grand proof-miracle of all. And accordingly 
there must be no mistake about it; not a loophole left for 
cavil to lay hold by. He must shew that the demons were 
really gone. Josephus tells us of a certn'n iTei^n'sli exorcist 
who, by magic charm learned from the great Ench;intf r of 
the East, king Solomon, was particularly successful with the 
demons : and it was this man's way, in order to preclude all 
doubt, and make his miracle visible to the naked eye and level 
wilh the meanest capacity, to have ajar of water at hand, into 
which he dtove the expelled demon; the agitation of the fluid 
giving ocular demonstration of the else invisible trdnsit of the 
unclean s|>irit. But what was this to the herd qf mnne t 
l!here was proof positive ; a whole legion of them driven down 
violently into the eea ; Satan falUug visibly like lightning; 
^e evangelists seem to have made touch of these miracles. 
Three of them give us the story of the swine ': only one seems 
to have known of the raising of Lazarus. 

And the Christ must have raised the dead. Nothing was 
dearer than this. No element of the Messianic idea was more 
fixed and rooted. They 1^ expected the resurrection of the 
patriarchs at thtfr Messiah's coming: hut now that was put off, 
nntil his return from the skies. His first visit was not pro- 
perly his coming — it was but preparatory lor the real coming ; 
and the great w onder of all was reserved till then. Yet even, 
the brief preparatory visitation must have given a pledge and 
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earnest of that which was to be.* Elijah raised the dead ; 
nused a child, a ' widow's son,* and * delivered him unto his 
mother.* Blisha raised the dead: yet not by life-giving word 
-*-it was a work of prayer, and pains-taldng, and laborious 

manipulaticn ; the Prophet * lay upon the child, and put his 
mouth upon the child's mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, 
and his hands upon his hands, and he stretched himself upon 
the child' — and even with all that it was a work of time. 

Not so the Christ: he had life in himself. His simple, grand 
* Arise! come forth* was summons enough to the four-days* 
dead, and buried ; and, if he did pray, it was not in obedience 
to any need of liis own wonder-working nature, but for their 
sakes who stood by. 

And i>o uii all through the gospel miracles. They were 
the fulfdnient of ancient prophecies, the realisation of ancient 
ideas, tlie antitype to ancient and venerated types. They 
were all there, in the Hebrew niiiul, before ever any Messiah 
came. There could be no possible dilliculty or doubt in the 
matter. Jesus was the Messiah — they knew tiiat: well then, 
knowing that, they also knew what he ought to have done as 
Messiah, what he must have done, what of course he had done; 
it only remained to fill in the blanks of name, date, and place. 
And these would not alwa^ be in blank. The spirit of legend 
would have many and many a nucleus of fact to work upon. 
Some miracles, miraculous-looking incidents, there must have 
been, in an age like that and among a people like that. No- 
thing but one prolonged mental miracle could have hindered 
miracles from taking place almost daily, in the presence of one 
who was believed or imagined to be the Christ of Grod. No 
doubt, many demons were cast out: probably, paralytica not 
a few were wholly or partially restored, as by miraculous 

* To this wc may add — the consideration it applicable to the Christian mira- 
cks generally — that, as the Second Coming went forther and further off into the 
remoteneu of nnoertaiaty, the chorch would make more and more of the First 

Coming ; would turn to the past rather than the foture, and inconporate tile Mes- 
sianic idea (here, with growing di-stlnrf ik-^h and fulness. See a suggestion to this 
effect in Schiiitzer's Review of the German translation of Mr. Uennell's " Inquiry 
jiilgcmetne Lilteratur-Ztiiung, May 1840. 
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voice or touch : possibly, some few all-but dead maj have 
lived again upon the divine ' I say unto thee, Arise/ Perhaps 
Jesus himself was more than once startled by the discoveiy of 
powers which he had scarcely been aware Ihat he possessed. 
There must have been facts and rumours in abundance, for 
legend to cling around and grow to ; and how naturally would 
these floating recollections, caught up by eveiy breath of won- 
dering and loving reverence, transmitted firom mouth to mouth 
and from heart to heart, associated with the Messianic idea, 
and reinforced by Old-Testament types and prophecies — how 
naturally would they (only give them a little time — thirty, 
forty, or fii'ty years) work up into some such Christian my- 
thology as we now have ! 

It was most natural tliat lep^cnds — fair, benign and pracc- 
ful legends, impregnated, the most of them, with tiie divine 
life of his own moral being — should cluster thickly around 
the name and history of the Man of Nazareth. There was 
something more at work in this than the mere spirit of Hebrew 
parallelism and my thus: tiiere was the eternal heart of hu- 
manity, with its Hero-worship — the best it had to give— to 
Israel's Messiah and the world's Saviour. There is more than 
mytliical fitness— there is moral truth, in these wondrous, 
beautiful creations. Th^ are not frauds, inventions, artificial 
manufactured things, or they would have worn out long before 
now— but growths of the Hebrew and the human heart; na^ 
tural growths; the poetry that ever grows around a great 
divine reality, oonoealing much but suggesting more, obscur- 
ing somewhat of the mere distinctness of outline and detail, 
but enhancing the general moral expressiveness of the whole. 
Nature is always right : all her growths are beautiful and good 
in their season. 

Wonderful books these gospels are! What an energy 
and Alness of life ia in them stiQ ! With all their blunders^ 
extravagances, contradictions, anachronisms, and whatever else 
of that sort the critical intellect may find in them — ^how they 
live with it all ; live with a power no other books have, in all 
this world ; live in the life of that marvellous Mind which 
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breathes through them all, softening atitl luirmonising, givinj^ 
a sort of naturalness to impossibility itself! Well mi^^lit the 
EvangeliMt say, ' In him i.*? life, and the life is tin- li^dit of 
nu-n.' W[jat< ver we make ol ihe four gospels, tiii- i> our 
one Go>[>i 1 ; true, eternally true, yilfnarily inspired, breatliing 
all over oi tin Infinite Truth and Love ; the gospel of Christ's 
moral being, and all which that being reveals ; the gospel of 
hmnanitj's rights, duties, capabilities and destination. It is 
still a light for men. it does not matter much what we do 
with miracles and such things, so long as we keep true to that 
truth which is truth still (miracles or no miracles), which not 
all the miracles of forty gospels could make truer tli.m it is 
already. Tht- faith, the religion, the Idea of the Cluist — Son 
of God and Brother of Man, the Divine in the Human, God 
with us and in vm — this is truth for us sJH^ truth to be loved 
and Jived. 
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Dr. Strauss, in his Chapter on the Transfiguration, quotes 
the following curious passage &am a rabbinical book against 
Christianity : — 

Our master Moses, of hapi)y memory, (thoug'h he was a mere 
man) when God had been talkiag with him fiice to face, came dowu 
from the Mount with his face shining, so that the children of Israel 
feared to apiJioacli liuu. lluw much more ought this to hold of a 
divine persou! How much mure ought the face of Jesus to slied 
light and glory from one end of the earth to the other ! Yet he was 
not endowed wiUi uuy splendour, buL was cpiite like the rest of 
mortals. Therefore it is clear that we ought not to believe iu 
him." 

Very clear indeed, if you reason it from this end. The 
syllogism is perfect. * The Messiali ought to be shone upon, 
like Moses, with a preternatural brightness : Jesus of Naza^ 
reth was not so shone upon : therefore Jesus of Nazareth was 
not the Messiah.' duite irrefragable logic. * The Messiah 
could not be inferior to the Lawgiver in tliis matter of the 
shining face: Jesus was inferior to the Lawgiver in this 
matter: therefore Jesus was not the Messiah:' — a very good 
syllogism, if you begin at this end, and take your fixed point 
in the assumption thai the face t^Jesut did not shine* But 
suppose you take it the other way: syllogise in the reverse 
direction : take your fixed point in the assumption that Jettte 
was the Messiah — and then you may have, with as little 
tiouble, a piece of equally irrefiragable Christian logic. * Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiah: the Messiah could not have 
been, in any thing, less honoured than the Lawgiver: there- 
fore the face of Jesus must have heen shone upon, like that 
of Mosesi with preternatural brightness ; with a brightness as 
far excelling Unit of Moses' face, as the ministration of the 
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spirit, the gloiy of God in the face of Christ, was more glori- 
ous than the miijistratioii of the letter.* This ought to have 
been; it must have been; it had been. The miracle of the 
Transfiguration was more than a fact: it was a logical and 
theological necessity. 

. There is no occasion, then, for thunder and lightning, 
dreams of Peter's, strange unknown men casually conTersing 
with Jesus, and excited imaginations to take them for Moses 
and Ellas : it was a much simpler busmess than that. The 
Transfiguration was all in Hebrew idea and type, and only 
waited for the right Messiah to come and iiclLiuiiic it. No- 
thing could be more straightiorw^rd. Moses was transfigured 
on a mouiitaii) : so was Christ. Moses had his chosen three 
with him — Aaron, Nadab and Abihu — when he went u]) to 
the mountain to worship : tlie Christ went up to the mountain 
to pray, with his chosen three — 1-eter, and James, and John. 
The skin of Moses' face slione with a brightness insufferable, 
and he veiled it : there was no veiling the brightness of Christ's 
face ; his very raiment became * white and glistering, white 
as the light.' It is mythus all through ; every part of it is 
instinct with mythical £tness and significance, Moses and 
Elijah were there; the one fulfilUxig the prediction of Malachi 
that Elijah the prophet should come before the day of the 
Lord, the other realising a favourite rabbinical idea (Strauss 
evidences this by quotation] that, when Elijah came, Moses 
would come with him: there they were, the Lawgiver and 
the Befoimer-Prophet, testifying, by their presence, to him 
who came fulfilling the law and the prophets and reforming 
upon both. And there were the Disciples, dull and drowsy, 
heavy with sleep, setting off the whole in the relief of contrast 
(the evangelic mythus loves such contrasts-^so far were they, 
men of little faith as they were, beneath the transcendent 
elevation of his spirit, that now, in his highest glor^ , as 
later, in his deepest humiliation, they could not even keep 
awake) ; and over all was the bright Shekinab-cloud, witli a 
voice from its excellent glory, saying, ' This is my beloved 
Son, hear ye him.' 

This mythus of the Transfiguration can scarcely have been 
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of very early date* It was not the first solution of the great 
difficidty about El^ah commg before the CkrUt; a difficulty 
which seems to liave pressed somewhat heavily upon the 
Hebrew-Christian mind« if we may judge from the pains 
bestowed upon its solution. We find in the gospel history 
traces of two quite different traditions, two distinct types of 
thought, in regard to this matter; both satisfying, though in 
diametrically opposite ways, the poptdar expectation, and 
fulfilling the prophetic announcement. It seems to have been 
an anxious point with the early cliuicli : it must be made 
quite clear. The first solution was, that John the Baptist 
was Elijah. He said, indeed, when the question was put to 
liim by the deputation from the Pharisees, that he was not 
Elijali. However, he came in the spirit of Elijah ; and that 
fulfilment of llie prophecy must do, in default of a more 
literal and exact one : and so Jesus is made to say to the 
discipleSj * This is Elijah who was to come, if ye will receive 
it.* Yet J5till that w^as not quite satisfactory'. It would be 
better if the real original Elijah had come, visibly and bodily ; 
every one could receive that. Well, here he was, visibly and 
bodily, on the Mount of Transfiguration, fulfilling the pro- 
phecy to the very letter. 

Now theso two traditions, of the literal and the spiritual 
coming of £lyah, are mutually contradictory; they imply 
opposite notions of prophecy and of fact; they interpret and 
fulfil prophecy in two different ways. The reality of the one 
makes the otiier an awkward and absurd superfluity. They 
must have sprung up at different times, in different localities, 
under different influences : — ^yet * Legend is loath to part with 
any thing tiiat it has once gained,* and so they both came to 
live peaceably nde hy side, feeding together the faith of the 
church. It is curious how completely the contradiction was 
digested and assimilated, even at so early a period as that of 
the compilation of our gospels. We read in two of these 
that, immediately after the Transfiguration, the disciples 
asked Jesus, ' Why, then, say the Scribes that Elias must 
first come V — to which he answered, * Elias is come already ;* 
adding an explanation from which they understood that he 
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Spake to th^ of John the Baptist. V6ry extraordinary this 
both the question and the answer. They had just that 
moment seen filiasy face to faice, and jet they wcmder what it 
can be that the scribes mean by saying lliat £]ia8 must come : 
they had just that moment seen £]ias come bodily, and yet 
their Master tells them that John the Baptist yna the Eltas 
who was to come, that in him Elias came figuratiyely. A 
brilliant mirade suggests the sceptical doubt whidi it was 
meant to anticipate and quell; and the solution of the doubt 
impliedly negatives the mirade. The rational and natural 
thing for them to say then was, ' So, then, this is what the 
scribes mean by saying that Elias must first come ;' to wliich 
the obvious reply would be, ' Yes, you see tlie scribes are 
right, tliey have said ihaL Elias must come, and I'lias is come.* 
It is evident that sucli a question and answer as our books 
gi\'c in this place, never arose out of such a miracle. They 
owe their position in the record to a mere verbal juisociaiion 
of ideas. The writers were on the subject of Elijah and his 
coming, and they thought it a good place to put down all 
they had heard about it, from whatever (juarter ; and both 
stories were by that time so old and famih'ar that they did 
not feel the contradiction. This is a sigiuticant phenomenon; 
—two contradictory traditions grouped together by a trivial, 
casual, verbal suggestion. I think it would take time to do 
this; time for the two traditions to grow, first separately, and 
then together, and for the feeling of incongruity to wear itself 
out by familiarity. The inference is obvious. The books 
which exhibit such characteristics are not in immediate con- 
tact with that Reality which is ever one and self-consistent. 

The chapter on the Transfiguration closes our Author's 
view of the history of Christ's Public life, from this we 
pass to the third and last great division of his book — ''The 
History of the Suffering, Death and Resurrection of Jesus.** 
In endeavouring to appreciate the general scope and results 
of the criticism which Dr. Strauss applies to this pert of the 
gospel records, we shall find it the simplest way, firsts to 
advert to two or three points illustrative of the character of 
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those leooxdft and the elation in whkh they stand to huit(»ical 
fact, — and tiien to fonn the' best opiniooi we can, taking one 
thing with anotiberi as to the piohtible reaUties, mental and 
material, out of which they have grown, and of which, parti- 
ally and indirectly, they are representative. 

Few persons, 1 iiuaginc, are at all aware of the exceed- 
ingly confused and unsatisfactory state of the gospel narratives, 
in reference to nearly every part of Christ's history, and to 
some of the ver}' simplest questions coimected with the deve- 
lopment and progress of liis public work. Suppose, for in- 
stance, we take up these books for information on such a 
point as this — when did Jesus first speak of iiis approaching 
death, and with what effect on the minds of those who heard 
him? — we soon find that we can get no clear, consistent 
answer. If we fix our date for this momentous cnsia in the 
mind and life of Christ according to tbe first three evangelists 
(whp put it juBt before the TsansfiguratioQ), we find things in 
odier parts even of theis gospels, still more distinctly in the 
fourth, which oblige us to shift it again; we find allusions to 
his fate, almost from the first, scarcely less intelligible than 
the more literal utterances of a later p^od* There is little 
or notfaii^y in the gospels, of that marking of the epecht of 
Christ's outer or inner life, which one looks for in a histoiy* 
We have neither definiteness of transition, nor naturalness of 
gradation: the diffisrent parts run coDfusedly together: we 
find tilings in one connexion, which plainly belong to another : 
the anaclironisms are most bewildering. In regasd to this 
particular matter of Christ's predictions of his own fate, it is 
difficult to believie that he ever said much of what is attributed 
to him* The supposition that he did comes too strongly in 
collision with fects. Results. are broadly against it; for, when 
the event came, it found the disciples quite unprepared : not 
a trace of the predictions in question, copious, emphatic and 
literal though they arc, appears in their then state of mind. 
In fact, awai e are the evangelists of this, that they repeat- 
edly subjoin to some plain, matter-of-fact disclosure of the 
oatastiopiie, ' I he disciples understood not that saying/ We 
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have the sharpest moral contrasts of this kind — a miraculous 
depth and precision of insight on his part, wiili an equally 
miraculous dulncss on their part ; contrasts which suggest the 
suspicion that tlie utterances thus ascribed to Jesus belong to 
the class of jyropliecies after the event, designed to take off the 
edge of the reproach of the cross, by exhibiting that astound- 
ing and humbling catastrophe in connexion with the free-will 
and prescience of the divine Sufferer. There would be no 
miracle in that : the other way we should have two miracles, 
the one neutralising the use and power of the other. It would 
be one miracle, that Christ foreknew and foretold the time 
and place of his death, the mode, the agents, even the acces- 
sory drcumstances of it: and it would be another miracle, 
that such foretelling, couched in the plainest literalities that 
language could supply, should have been utterly without 
effect upon any kind or d^^ree of prejudiced duhiess com- 
patiUe wiih mental sanity. 

This is a specim^ of the species of incongruily and psy- 
chological impossibility with which these booiks of the gospels 
abound. In the midst, however, of confusion and error, we 
may sometimes detect the presence of a truth, though a dis- 
guised and metamorphosed truth. It is quite conceivable that 
a mind like Christ's, with such a mission and in such a moral 
and social atmosphere, should, long before the dose of his 
mortal career, have seen, in a general way, how things were 
going ; that he should have felt, with growuig distinctness of 
presentiment, how it must all end sooner or later ; and that 
he should have been enabled, by the fubiess and power that 
were in liim of that ' proplietic spirit' which, in varying mea- 
sures, ' inspires the human soul of universal cai th,' to pierce 
the cloud of his near future, and gain glimpses of that far 
future in which partial evil is transfigured into universal good. 
That text, for instance, of the ' gi'ain of wheat dying,' and, 
through and after death, living a larger, higher life, ' bringing 
forth much fruit,' is probably an historically genuine utterance 
of the mind of Jesus : and perhaps that other strangely ex- 
poimded declaration about * destroying the temple and build- 
ing it again,' (too unique and peculiar to be a mere evangelic 
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invention) may have had a similar orif^nal rcicrciice to the 
resurrection of his cause, his truth — the renovation by him of 
tlie old outworn economy of tlie Temple and the Law, the 
rebuildiiig of the whole fabric into a house of prayer for ali 
people. This is conceivable enough : and it is equally con- 
ceivable that these and other such sayings of Christ's, living 
in the traditions, and interpreted by the ideas of the church, 
should gradually take a more specific form and convey a dis* 
tincter meaning, general bodings be rendered into minute 
predictions, the victory of scorned and pezsecuted truth lite- 
ralised and materialised into the bodily resurrection of him 
who was the Truth, and the whole made poetically vivid and 
impressive, by broadly drawn contrasts between the profound 
and piercing intuition of die Master and the impervious dul- 
ness of the Disciples* 

The accounts of Judas's treason, and of Christ^s predicti<ms 
of that treason, are fraught with this sort of difficulty. Here, 
again, scepticism as to the historical character of the gospels 
is our oidy refuge from moral incongruity. The fourth evan- 
gelist ascribes to Jesus a minute, particular foreknowledge, 
from the beginning, of his betrayal by Judas; a foreknow- 
ledge which involves these monstrous anomalies — that Jesus 
entrusted the poor's-bag to one whom he knew to be a thief 
((j^uestionabiu in point both of montiity ajid economy), and 
promised one of the twelve thrones of Israel to a man whom 
he knew all the wliile to be a traitorous knave, a devil. 
Agaui, a double miracle ; a miracle of foreknowledge, and a 
miracle of moral solecism : both of which are escaped by sup- 
posing — what needs no miracle — that tlie zeal of discipleship 
invented or imagined the foreknowledge. The inducement 
W£is a strong one. It helped to abate the offence of the cross 
(else grievously aggravated by the undiscerning selection of 
such an apostle an Judas), and it illustrated the divine pre- 
science of the Christ, thus to exhibit not only the catastrophe 
itself, but even its worthless and base-souled agent, as uncon- 
sciously ministering to the Wisdom that knew what was ui 
man. 

All through these four gospels we are repeatedly made to 
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feel that we tread upon uiiliistorical ground. There is a some- 
thing or other interposing, like a haze, between us and reality. 
Take siicli a question now as this : Christ's last supper with 
his disciples — was it the paschal supper, or was it not ? One 
would think there could be no mistake here. It seems one of 
the simplest of historic dat^. An eye-witness never could 
have mistaken or forgotten: tradition itself, one might ex- 
pect, would have a retentive memoiy on such a point. But 
no! there is mistake or ftofgetfnlness : tradition gives two 
contradictoiy yersions of the matter. The first three evan- 
gelists say tiiat this last supper of Chiist^s toas the passover ; 
they say it again and again, by express statement and pervad* 
ing implication : — the fourth evangelist says, again and agun, 
also by express statement and pemding implication, that it 
vras not the passover, that the passover vras not till ihe next 
day. What axe vre to do ? This is not a casual, verbal diB- 
crepancy, to be got over by ' various readings' and ' blunders 
of transcribers,* or by hypotheses about sectarian diveratieB in 
the time of eating the passover, which might have led diffisrent 
evangelists to calculate, their chronology from different points. 
The discrepancy lies deeper liian this ; it goes all through the 
pith and marrow of the narratives. The two accounts are 
altogether conceived differently ; cast in different types. The 
one is pervaded by the paschal idea ; exhibits tlie passover as 
a central object, suggesting thought and colouring phrase- 
ology : actually, Christ is described as instituting a kind of 
rite, founded on the passover and grow ing out of it, connecting 
paschal ideas and recollections with his own a})pr()aching fate. 
In tlic other we have nothing of all this ; the only allusions 
to the passover at all mention it as a thing that very shortly 
was to be ; as, when Jesus said to Judas, ' What thou doest 
do quickly,' he was supposed, by some of the auditors, to be 
instructing the treasurer of the little society to * buy what 
things they had need of against the feast.' It really is most 
perplexing, how two separate and divergent traditions, of a 
matter whidi one would inragine it impossible either to mis- 
take or forget, should have developed themselves so early m^r! 
completely. It only shews how fiist evangelic tradition did 
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ffTow, aiid how far it had got, by the time our gospels were 
compiled, from the original source and centre of verity. 

Wliich of these two traditions is the true one, no man can 
tell ; especially as there is, on each side, much of that mythical 
significance and beauty which we have so often already seen 
to be a standing substitute for fact in this department of his- 
toric composition. There was beauty, poetry, mythical fitness 
in making Christ's last supper the paschal supper, and so giv- 
ing a basis of topical suggestion to that rite which associated 
the symbols of the old corenant with the ideas of the new 
covenant, the redemption of Israel by Moaes with the led^p* 
tion of the world by Chiist: — and there was likewise a fine 
mythical fitaess the other way, in timing the crucifixion on the 
day of the passovcr, making the Christ himself the Paschal 
Jiamb whose sprinkled blood took away the sin of the world ; 
a fitness the appreciation of which appears in the evangelist's 
singiilar way of applying that text fiom fhe levitical rabric — 
' a bone of it shall not be broken.' It is a quite unresolvable 
questian, this about the Last Supper : the one only net pro- 
duct of the inqniiy is, that our four gospels^ some or all of 
them, are largely tinctured with an element of unxeaKly. 

In die accounts these books give of the reappearances of 
Jesus after death, it does seem as if confusion, discrepancy 
and contradiction bad done iheir perfect work. These parts 

of the gospels have ever been the perplexity of harmonists. 

There is no fixing the picture for two moments together : if 
you think you have got a clear datum of fact from one writer, 
another coiacs and shifts it away from you. The only things 
in whicli they all agree are, that Jesus did rise, on the morn- 
ing of the tliird day, and that the first accounts of his being 
risen were brought by women. All beyond these is enveloped 
in obscurity ; contradiction within contradiction ; sometimes 
divergent types (^f a tradition evidently one in its origin ; 
sometimes a conilueace and commingling of two or more ori- 
ginally separate traditions ; always confusion and incongruity. 
We have discrepancy not only in the minor details of the 
matter — such as the names and number of the women to whom 
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the risen Jesus first shewed hunself, the hour and the circum- 
stances of their approach to the tomh, die incidents at the tomh, 
the circumstances of the first interview^ and other things of that 
land, which seem ahnost too pettj to dwell upon (yet which have 
iheir importance, as indicating either great carelessness about 
&cts, or local and chronological remoteness from the facts — ^in 
any case unfitness for the historic function), — we have discre- 
pancy, not ill tiiLse alone, but m the great outline features of 
the narratives. Thus, there are two distinctly developed types 
of the tradition of the resurrection and after-death appearances 
of Jesus ; — the one (seemingly the earlier) making Galilee the 
scene of those appearances, the other locating the whole in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, with not one word about 
Galilee. There is nntliing in the whole matter more perplex- 
ing than this. According to the first two evangelists, Christ 
hefore his death, and also the angel on the morning of the 
resurrection, direct the disciples to go into Galilee, there to 
meet their Master ; Galilee is made, by special previous ap^ 
pointment, the place of their meeting ; though ev^ here the 
accounts are not consistent with themselves, for, according to 
the same writers, Jesus does not actually go into Galilee until 
after seeing them first of all in Jerusalem. Then the fourth 
eYangelist evidently knows nothing of this Galilee arrange- 
ment; while the third not only says nothing about the direc- 
tion to go into Galilee, not only never takes the disciples into 
Galilee at all, but records an express command to them not to 
leave Jerusalem. Actually we have two contradictory orders 
given by Jesus in one day ; a message by the angel that they 
were to go into Gralilee, and a personal instruction from him- 
self that they were to stay where they were, in Jerusalem. 

And then the number, the mode, Ihe circumstances of the 
several appearances are given in such a loose, confused way, 
Matthew locates the leave-taking interview in Galilee; Luke 
assigns it to Bethany. Mark (who seems to have thrown his 
materials tc^ether, just as they were, in absolute despair of 
reducing them to order and consistency) gives an interview, 
without date of tinie or place, mixed up partly witli Lliing.s 
which Luke and John describe as having happened at Jeru- 
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snlom uL oiw time, and partly with otlier things that Matthew 
assifj^ii.s to Galilee and aiiotiier time. Luke, again, confounds 
tcj^^ether things which John <i^ives separately. In one account, 
the Ascension is evidently meant to be timed on the same day 
with the Resurrection : in the later narrative of the sainc 
writer, a new light appears to have been obtained, and an 
interval of forty days is inserted between tkem. Then there 
are angels, too, seen now here, and now there ; sometimes one, 
and sometimes two; seen by one person, and not seen by 
another person, at the same time and place: — and one never 
sees the use of these angels ; they are not wanted ; one angel 
only gives the women a message from Jesus, which is super- 
seded directly afterwards by Jesus meeting the women and 
speaking to lliem himself; two angeb only ask Mazy Magda- 
lene a question. There is so much, again, of startling phy- 
sical incongruity in tiie manner of man which the risen Chrkt 
is supposed to be -7- corporeal and incorporeal at once, coming 
and going with miraculous suddenness, entering mysteriously 
througli closed doors, appearing in di£^nt forms, at one time 
their eyes holden that they should not know him, and at 
another time their eyes opened so that they did know him 
(though Matthew says that, even of tiie Eleven, tome doubted 
to the very last) ; — take it altogether, it is a most confused, 
entangled business ; there is no getting rest for the sole of 
one's foot at any point of it. Call this * Evidence!' evidence 
of * eye-witnesses !' It is evidence of nothing but that of 
which we ourselves are eye-witnesses — that a whole world 
oli tradition and lei^end is between us and the n^ality. 

But we arc not entitled to take leave of the subject thus 
easily. The resurrection of Jesus. dt)es not, like the other 
miracles, stand uj)on the four ^^^ospcls only. One thin^^ is 
quite clear about it, which is in no way dependent upon these 
fragmentary, conflicting legends of unknown date and author- 
sliip, and which consequently is not affected by any doubts 
that affect them ; and that is, that the llcsurrection was 
believed in the earliest age of Cliristianity. The faith in the 
revival and reappearance of Jesus was, from the first, the iiuth 
of the Christian church. The mark of the second century is 



upon many things in our gospels — but the Gospel of ' Jesus 
and the ResuxrectLon' is. quite certainly not a thing of the 
second century. We have documentary evidence of this in 
Paul's indubitably genuine first Epistle to the Corintliiana* 
from which it appears that this belief was the belief of the 
age: «ome were then living (Paul himself one of them) who 
believed that they had seen the risen Chiiet. Now this is 
evidence^ ao &r as it goes. It is evidence, perhaps, of a too 
Tsgue and general sort to be satia&ctoiy. We £9el tliat we 
must know more about it, before we can plaoe Tesy mudi 
reHanee upon any thing that Paul believed he bad seen. It 
may have been that the day Paul saw Jesus was when he was 
caught up into the third heaven (whether in 1^ body or out 
of the body he never eould ascertain), and heard unspealuble 
wtMrds in tlie tmknown tongue of that locality. There is no 
saying how it was : still it is evidence of something ; we stand 
here upon historical ground ; we have got a dear reality ; we 
know, as matter of history, that the belief of Christ's reap- 
pearance after death was coeval with the birtli-timc of apos- 
tolic Clu'istianity. The angels, the eartliquake, the entering 
through closed doors, and the other parts of the evangelic 
tradition, do not enter into the case at all ; they possess no 
historic character ; we have nothing to do with accounting for 
them: — but here we have something actual to deal with; a 
fixed luminous point in the infinite haze; a great mental fact 
which must have had a previous history, which liistory one 
must desire, if possible, to ascertain ; an efl'ect for which we 
are, if we can, to assign a cause. The founders of the Chris- 
tian chm'ch believed the resurrection ; thought, many of them, 
that they bad seen Christ after his death : the question is. 
How did they come to believe and think this ? 

Perhaps the fiiat answer to this question that might occur 
to a thoughtful man, after a thorough loosening of early pre* 
possessions, would be, ' I really do not know ; I cannot say 
how they came to believe and think this ; they do not tell me, 
except through dubious, second-hand traditions which I cannot 
clearly trace to them; they do not tell me, and I cannot tell 
you; I do not know, have not the means of knowing, and 
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would rather, in all such cases, with the Pliilosopher of Utility, 
fast on igiioraiice than feed on error.* This is an obvious and 
quite legitimate answer to auy such question ; the best answer 
to give to a perverse and captious questioner. Still, the niiud 
will not rest liere, if it can possibly advance a step further. 
If to kytotv be unattainable, one cannot help conjecturing and 
su]3])osing. Here are certain mental phenomena ; and one 
naturally feels about, however uncertainly, for some sort of 
clue to them — something that may assist one to figure them 
easily to the mind's eye, and link them in with the great world- 
sequence of cause and effect. It is often a wise thing to say, 
* I don't know ;* it does the mind good, clears out a deal of 
rubbish, and is a hopeful preliminary to being able to say, * I 
think I do know :' — but still, having said it, reason returns in 
quest of probability and likelihood. If you do not know how 
it was, can you think how it inay have been ? What facts are 
there in history, what laws are there in mind, by whose col- 
location and mutual action you can work out the given pro^ 
bkm with any fair and natural probabOify ? 

To those who deny or doubt the raising of a man ^m the 
d6ad, there are two alternatives open. Sce(»ticism may apply 
itself, according as the i^iecial probabilities of the case suggest, 
either to the completeness of the death, or to the reality of 
lihe revival. In the case before us, the prevailing tendency of 
German anti-supematuraBsm has been to the former alterna- 
tive. And it is not surprising that it should. The direct 
cadence of Christ's death is liot by any means irresistible. 
He remained upon the cross an unusually short time (six 
hours, or three hours, according to our choice of different ac- 
coiints and modes of calculation), whereas crucifixion was a 
long death, mortal rather by tediousness and protraction of 
torture wearing out the powers of endiu"imce, tlian bv any 
direct assault upon the scat of life. It was a long, lingering 
death. There are instances (Josephus mentions one) of per- 
sons being taken down from the cross after the lapse of hours, 
and living afterwards. Then the piercing of the side with the 
spear, so confidently alleged as deciding the reality of Christ's 
death, is open to many questions, etymological and anatomical. 
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Altogether^ it is not an indisputably attested fact tbat Jesus 
died on the cross, and we cannot wonder that scepticism has 
applied itself to this point first. Accordingly, most of the 
leading rationalists of Germany have taken this ground, of 
the non-reality of Christ's death ; supposing that he was re- 
moved iVom the cross in a state of swoon (or syncope) which 
was mistaken lor death, and tliat lie afterwards revived, under 
the sanative iiiiluences of the spices of emhahnment, and the 
cool air of the large rock-sepulchre. 

This is not Dr. Strauss's view. He considers it, on the 
whole, more probable that Clirist did really die ; that Roman 
soldiers and executioners did not make a mistake in their 
work : of that, I imagine, it would be dilficult to find a pre- 
cedent in Josephus. And he applies himself accordingly to 
the problem of the Resurrection — the problem, namely, * Given 
tlie death of Jesus, to find the resurrection, without infringing 
on the laws of physical and moral being:* in other words, ac- 
count for the faith of the resurrection, without supposing the 
fact of the resurrection. His way of working this problem is 
remarkable chiefly for its simplicity; its economy, almost 
parsimony, in the assumption of premises. His theory is 
composed of veiy few elements: he postulates nothing in the 
shape of physical, external accident, but takes his point of 
departure in a moral idea, and works out from that by the 
laws of the human and the Hebrew mind. 

In order to understand this subject, he says, we must fiist 
think ourselves into sympathy with the Disciples, at the period 
shortly after their Master's death. We must enter into their 
state of mind, realise their position. It was the position of 
men burdened and oppressed, to very suffocation, with the 
weight of a vast contradiction; labouring under a monstrous 
anomaly ; the whole world of their ideas dislocated into a 
chaos. Jesus was the Christ : they knew that ; at least they 
had known it: — and Jesus had died: they knew that too. 

They had known their Master to be the Messiah. Ilotv 
they ]jad known this, we cannot now tt ll, precisely and in 
detail: (only it was not necessariiy l>v iiiiraele, for men were 
ready to believe the Messiahship ol John, who did no miracle). 
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We cannot so tell how Jesus himself had known it, and it were 
a fond and over-fine curiosity to try to tlicorise minutely on 
sucli a matter. It is a mystery, of every great mind, how it 
comes by its greatest ideas. Tlie wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and we hear the sound tliereof, but cannot tell whence it 
Cometh or whither it gocth ; so is every one that is born of 
the spirit. The spirit of God in man works by law; but we 
cannot always, in our theories, reduce its workings to law. 
Wc cannot tell how it was, or when it w\as, tliat Jesus of 
Nazareth first felt the movings of that inspiration which is 
ever its own divinest commission : but he was so moved, in- 
spired, commissioned — he knew that he was God*s Messiah. 
And fishermen and publicans, mpte few, came to know it too. 
Again, we have no particidar account that we can rely upon, 
how this was : only we know, in general, that faith inspires 
faith, conviction works conviction; whatever a true man be- 
lieves, he is sure to find some other true men to believe with 
him. So it was with these Galileans. They knew Jesus of 
Nazareth to be God*s Chnst; they were sure of it; long in- 
tercourse with him had made it a conviction, a faith to live 
and die for. WeD, now he was dead, and for the moment 
it was all over: the cross unsettled every thing: they were 
startled, confounded, absolutely stunned by the death of God's 
Christ. Death was no element of their Messianic idea* They 
could not make it out at all. They fled, affirighted and dis- 
mayed, back to their own Galilee : it was all over, that fisdr, 
bright vision— gone like a dream when one awaketh. 

Yet this was not a state of mind to last. A cherished 
faith dies not thus. It was a tremendous revulsion, indeed, 
from the Throne on Zion to the Cross on Calvary : but the 
revulsion was more violent still, from tliu kingdom of keaven 
to tlie nets, the fishing and the seat of custom. Tiiis was 
worse tlian the other. No ! it was not all over yet. To go 
back to Galilee was to go where every tiling would speak to 
them of Jesu:s the Christ of God : his presence hovered around 
them everywhere, by its sea-side and on its mountain-tops; 
the very lilies breathed of Christ. To go back to Galilee was 
to resume the tliread of thought, feeling and expectancy. 
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which that jonmey to Jexoaallem had so fatally broken off ; 
it was to live again^ though sadly and dubiously^ in the world 
of Mesaanic ideas. Here was a contradiction, an anomaly, 
reaching all through their being ; an anomafy which must be 
aolyed, a contradiction whidi must be reconciled. 

Yet how to reconcile it ? They could not get rid of either 
of its elements. They could not disown the Messiahship of 
Jesus, without taking their veiy hearts to pieces : they could 
not forget- that they had seen Jesus die. Well, then, there 
was only one wi^; — they must combine the two elements; 
they must believe the Death of the Qhrist a not impossible 
thing; they must receive the idea of death into their Messianic 
conception. So then! they might have been mistaken all 
along; perhaps this was the true Messianic idea, after all; 
perhaps the Scripture itself said so. Yes ; so it did, now tliat 
they came to read with clear eye and open mind. There it 
was : Isaiah had written of a sen ant of God, a man of sor- 
rows, whom it pleased the Lord to bnnse, who was numbered 
with transgressors, who poured out his soul unto death, yet, 
after that, Vvould prolong his days and see the pleasure of the 
L<jrd prosper in his hands. There was David's tsvcnty-second 
Psalm too, tp the very point: the scorn, the anguish, thp 
piercing of the ha^ids and the feet, the abandonment by God 
and man — all these only the prelude to victorious and rejoic- 
ing £^th« David liimself had suifercd many things, before 
entering into lus glory ; and how should it be otherwise with 
David's Sgn^l . It was a, Scripture doctrine, rooted in history 
and growing up into prophecy, thaf suffering and humiliation 
must herald victory ; ai^d here was the doctrine realised once 
more in the fficts of Providence. Tl\ere it was: only they 
had i^yer seen it tUl now, * fools ai^d slow of heart* ihfft thej, 
were. But now, iheir eyes were opened, an4 tbeajf hear^. 
burned within them. They saw it e$L It was nece^isaKy that 
the Christ should suffer many things, a^d then en,ter. inpo his. 
glory ; he would not else be thje Christ; sufEering.was no^ iiji, 
contradiction to the Messianic id^a — ^it was an int^gi^a^ element 
of it 

And of course the Christ was not really dead. Death 
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could have no dominion over him. He was only gone away, 
and would oome agaiii. He was risen. He had entered 
into his gbiy; and would be with th«n, invisibly and in 
{^irit, until ihs end of the age should bring him visibly and 
bodily in the gloiy of the Father, widi the holy angels and 
tl^ sonad of a trumpet, restoring the kingd<»n to Israel, 
raising the dead and judging the world. They had not £v to 
go now. There would come, nezt> eMioiia^-actual visi<»is — 
of the Crucified and Risen, with the death-scars just visible 
on his hands and sidej but a glory around his hnrar. He 
would oftentimes appesr as if standing in the midst of thein, 
though the dosed doors gave no sign of his approach* He' 
would appear in different forms, comii^ and going with ittys- 
terious suddenness. Women would be the first to see him ; 
and then the loved few of the disciples, by ones and twos ; 
and then others from the wider commonalty of the brethren : 
— and, though at first it would seem as an idle tale, and some 
would ti<jul)t long' after others had behevcd, still the general 
movement of feeling and conviction would be in the direction 
of belief — and after a while it would come to be a settled 
point, and they would only marvel at their own little faith. 

Such, in Dr. Strauss's view, was the jirobable psjcholo- 
pfical history of the Gospel of the Resurrection. This gospel 
was the reconcilement of a contradiction. It was the needed 
union of two elements of thought, neither of which could 
or would give way to the other — the faith that Jesus was the 
Christ, and the fact that Jesus had died on the cross. Neither 
of these would yield to the other : both were< fixed points : 
the union of them was in the Resurrection and the Second 
ComiDg. Theie virould be no great difficult}' about the Resur- 
rection, as such ; the idea had a root in the popular pbarisaic' 
theology, of which the resuireotion of the dead was a leading 
dootzine. The Grueifizion was the difficulty; the Cross was 
the stumhlhii^block. Once get past that-^md the other was 
an ahnost imperceptlbler step in advance; and the dturch 
would soon have its* completed GhMpel, of a Qirist who' * died 
and rose again, accosdang to the Scriptures.* 

Hiis is ous AuAhor's account, then, of the growth of apos- 
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toHc ChTutianity. Its stages axe sufficiently marked; a want 
of the heart, an idea of the mind, a Scripture doctrine, a vision, 
and a fact It would natundlj take time before this Christi- 
anity was suffidentlj matnied to be ipeeuhdd in Jerusalem 
before priests and nders. Our book of Acts, indeed, makes 
it a very short time — only the seven weeks that intervened 
between the Passover and the Pentecost. But I do not think 
that need perplex lis much. The whole account of tiiat Day 
of Pentecost seems largely tinctured with the Mytliical. The 
date, in particular, speaks for itself. The fitness was <)1)\ ions, 
of timing the first announcement of the Gospel on tlit uu l- 
vcrsary of the giving of the Law: the Lamh of (Jod was slam 
at the Pasiiover, and the gospel of Reconciliation must be 
dated from the Pentecost. It would he a work of time. 
Neither friends nor enemies would have a thought of examin- 
ing the grave in the garden, until the time had passed by when 
that mode of deraonsteition could be productive of any clear 
result. It all went on in Galilee. There it was that the dis- 
ciples could breathe freely, and re-unite the shattered world 
of their ideas : there it was (as would appear from the earlier 
tradition, which still leaves a trace of itself in our first two 
gospels) that they had their first visions: there it was that 
that faith silently grew into life and power^ to which humanity 
owes its best, divinest gospeL 

And, this faith once gained, we may thii^ how it would 
react on all their recollections of the past; bow ihe whole 
histoiy of Jesus would shape itself more and more into poetry 
and my thus. It was all shone upon with a new light. Every 
thing about the Christ would be glorified, transfigured like 
his own glorious body: nothing but would suffer hourly 
' change into somethii^ rich and strange.' All Hebrew 
history, prophecy, tradition would be foil of ChrisL They 
would see him every where. To use our Author's true and 
beautiful simile — as the eye that has long gazed on the sun 
continues, for a while, to see sun in every thing, or on every 
thing, a solar halo glorifying, while obscuring, .lil that it looks 
at — so these men of (j alik e woidd see their Christ in every 
tiling. Types of Cluist, propiiccies of Cluist, would meet tiie 
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gazing eye all through the divine hook — in David, in Jonah, 
in Moses and Elias. Every text would have a new interpre- 
tation ; every recollected fact would take a new shape and 
meaning; tradition would grow last and freely, accumulaLiag 
ever fresh and varied supernaturalism. The Cross, in parti- 
cular, and all belonging to it, would be arrayed in a nimbus 
of gloiy and divinity. Jesus had foreseen his £Eite, foretold 
it, even in its minutest details; he had foreseen the ayaiice 
that betrayed, and the weakness that denied. He was above 
his fate, in power as in wisdom. It was his own free choice : 
he had power to lay down his life, and power to take it again: 
more than twelve legions of angels would have been ready to 
fight for hiokf had he only asked the Father. Then, at the 
Gross itself there had been strange portents, signs and wonders. 
There was an earthquake, wilJi rending of rocks — only a 
poetical earthquake, or it would have thrown down this crosses 
on Calvary. And the vail of the Temple was rent in twain, 
as the great High-Priest passed, once for all, into the unseen 
Holy of Holies — ^they knew that the vail of the Temple reslly 
was rent then, it was only translating the poetry of theology 
into histoiy ; (there is no occasion to help oneself here with 
the rationalist hjpothesu that the vail was old and rotton^it 
W€Ut old and rotten, but not in that sense). And the graves 
were opened, and bodies of saints arose — ^it was then that the 
Christ descended into Hades, and Hadci, cuulcl nut but bo 
moved at his coming. And the sleep of the immortal Man 
was watched by an angel-guard of honour : and the waking- 
hour, at first perhaps floating in iha diibiousness of metaphor, 
came, after a while, to be fixed and literalised for the morn- 
ing of the third day, after the brief rest of one sabbath ; for 
Hosea liad said, * After two days will he revive us, on the 
tliird day will raise us up, and we shall live in his sight,' 
and, as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale's 
belly, so must the Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. 

And so it would go on, gaining fresh accretions day by 
day, till the time came for fixing the whole in writing. The 
intercourses of the risen Christ with his disciples and 6iends 
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would take a more and more definite shape. The first rude 
Uddition, Jis we see it in Matthew and Mark, would be varied 
and enriched into the form it wears in Luke and Jolni : the 
scene of the appearances would be gradually transfened from 
poor, despised Grab lee, to the metropolis of Israel's ])ride and 
power; and the duration of them would be prolon<,aul, as. 
historical verisinulitude increasini(ly required, by a forty-days' 
interval (always the mystical forty). The growing require- 
ments of heresy and unbelief would be met by growing- 
definiteness and breadth of asseveration; heretics like the 
Docetae crushingly refuted by demonstrative eichibitions of 
the corporeity of the immortal Man; the scepticism that, 
believes only what it see%. rebuked by the benediction on the 
f{dth that * ha» not seen, yet believes '— (there were probably 
many ITumutses when the fourth evangelist wrote) ; and the 
whole would he. £naUy crowned by the visible Ascension into- 
Invisible heaven — the fire-chariot of the Piophet of old ex^ 
changed for the shekinah-doud' that better suited the meek 
majesty of the Son of God — angeU? in -ivhite. raiment donng^. 
on the Mount of Olives, that saored drama which- Gabriel had, 
opened* in the Temple of the Lord,, onu the ligtit aide, of the • 
altar of. incensd* 

Ill:tbi» th^ofy QfHJ>ehistc»y4if<the^ i yostolio G^Mpd^of'the- 
Besiuxectioii, we are perhaps- as near to the real, simple troth > 
iw*tib(e natUDB.of th9 case- allows- otxm going* At all* events 
it'has' some diar-mevitSiic Itt ia not« ar meehaniod theory. It 

postulates not physical, external accidents, falling just' on the 
happy moment that theory has need of them — ^but moral ideas 
workiug by moral laws, by the laws of the connnon himian 
IkCcU L, luodilied oldy by tiic idiosyncrasies of the Hebrew heart. 
It is not a complicated theorV) n<>i an arbitrary one. Nothing 
is u&iiuuied as a cause, a moving power, which did not certainly 
exist then and there : the only room left for error is in the 
estimate taken of the probable or possil)ie working of known 
cuuiiC's and spiritual forces. It is not an ignoble theory. 
Neither trick nor chance (niters into its structure. As a 
matter oi. moral, taste and ieeiing, 1 tlunk we may say that- 
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it is not unworthy of tlic subject. There is no violation of 
moral liai niony in this genealogy ol Lhu Christian gospel : it 
exhibits faith, growing out of faith, ideas develoj)ing them- 
selves from ideas, and tlien actualising themselves objectively. 
Altogether, it seems to me, euiusidering how dense a veii of 
conHicting and incredible legend is now between us and the 
fact, as probable an account as we are likely to attain of the^ 
growth of this gospel of Jesus and the Resurrection* a^d 
the structure of those records in which it is enshrined. 

One thing is clear, whatever else may be obscure : — great 
moral ideas, spiritual convictions arc real tilings ; are livings, 
enduring thuigs. Thej have a Providence with them* Once 
here, they are here for ever — a good seed so\^ti in a not 
utterly and hopelessly bad soiL This is dear. It may be a 
mystery of mysteries, which we cannot pierce our way through, 
but only imperfectly guess at — whether, and when, and how 
the literal, personal Christ rose from his bed in the Arima- 
llieaa's garden : but one thing is dear, without any mystery at 
all— ihe moral, the spiritual Christ is risen, is risen indeed, 
mniiether by law or by miracle, whether by mental process or 
by physical prodigy — -is, after all, but a secondary question. 
Different minds will answer it differently, and perhaps it is 
well they should: either way, there is food for the heart to 
live upon. If the one seems to giire a new distinctness and 
tangibleness, the other gives largeness, breadth and depth to 
one*8 Mill in God and man. If miracle did it, then it is ouz 
most vivid illustration — if law did it, then it is more than 
illustration, it is actual proof and warranty — of that greatest 
of gospels, that Moral Truth has God and nature on its side. 
This (lies not : it cannot be killed, though all the world take 
couiit-cl against it. Crucify it, if you will: it rises again, 
after the brief sleep of a seeming death ; rises, to renew the 
conflict with princi})alitie8 and powers of evil; rises, with 
power to go on from victory to victory in the great contro- 
versy of God ; rises to the heaven whence it came, there to 
shine as the sun for evin\ It has life in itself. The Christ 
may die — but the Gospel lives. Priests and rulers may prac- 
tise, ail-too successfully, upon the slave-passions of a slave- 
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ignonmoe; brute force may make holy, or unholy, alliance 
with spiritual wickedness ; heaven itsetf may seem to go into 
moumiiig, while humanity cries aloud, * My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?' — but wait awhile: God never 
forsakes humanity. The world's greatest salvation was wrought 
out when darkuess wa^i over all the earth ; the rending of the 
rocks was the opening of the graves ; the world's darkest hour 
rent the vail of Jerusalem's Temple, and opened the Holy of 
Holies to the worshippers of the Outer Court. Truth can 
very well bear to be crucified, dead and buried : she always 
rises again, on or about the third day. 
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I SUPPOSE the advocates of supematuralism never feel them- 
selves upon surer ground, than w lien they call upon the deiiiers 
or doubters of miracle to account for ChriMianily upon natural 
principles. It is a favourite line of argument with them; 
especially with the more reasoning and thoughtful of them. 
They ask us for a history of the Origin of Christianity, a 
possible or prf>bablc solution of the problem of its birtli and 
growth. ' Explain it,' they say ; * shew how it came to be ; 
make out your case: here Cliristianity is — an eliect which 
must have had a cause adequate to its production ; it must 
hare a previous history belonging to it : what cause do you 
assign ? how do you read, or write, the early Christian his- 
tory? Our gospels give you the history desiderated; the 
miracles of those gospels furnish the sufficient cause which 
philosophy seeks: what have you, wlio reject the gospels and 
their miracles, to put in their place ? In particular, there is 
the Resurrection of Clirist — the essence of apostolic Christi- 
anity, tibe rock on which the church was built, the root &om 
which the church grew: what was the church huilt upon, 
what did the church grow from, if this he denied or doubted V 
In a former Lecture I adverted to this supematuralist 
■argument, adducing one or two considerations which seem to 
me yeiy much to take off the edge of it ; in particular, this : — 
that, while the mirades of the gospels account extremely well 
for JTesus* having been received as the Chiist by a part of the 
Jewish nation, they make it utterly unaccountable and incre* 
dible how, by the nation as a whole, he should have been 
rejected, scorned and crucified. If we believe that Jesus did, 
pubhcly, in and about Jerusalem, such miracles as those of 
John's gospel, for example — we have certainly a very sufficient 
account of the belief of his disciples: but then tlie unbelief of 
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the people at larg(^ wlio saw tliose miracles, reinaius unac- 
counted for ; it w;is downri(>jlit madness, a miraculous madness. 
So that, for one difficulty that we remove in this way, we 
make a nnich greater one, and put ourselves further off than 
ever from a reconcilement of the phenomena of Christian 
history with the laws of tlie human mind. In fact, if we take 
the miracles of the four gospels into our accomit of Christi- 
onitj, we haoe got too much — more than we want, and more 
than we can Tery well tell what to do with* The fuller 
notices however, of this aigument I was obliged to defer irntil 
we should have completed oiii review of the evangelic miracles, 
by a particular examination of that one which is chief in im- 
portance of them all — the Resurrection of ChiisL Having 
done this in the last Lecture, we are now in a condition to 
recur to the question, and see more exactly how and where 
we stand in regard to the problem of the Origin of Christi- 
anity. 

And, first of all, I must take leave to put in my protest 
against the assumption which this sapematuralist aigument 
goes upon ; Ihe assumption that we are bound, either to accept 
a miraculous solution of a problem of this sort, coming to us 
fireman age and a people lying out of the range of regular 
histoiy, or eke to find a solution for ourselves. I decline 
being held to any such dilemma. It may possibly be, in such 
a case, both that the alleged solution is itself a problem as 
liard as that which it solves, and also that we have not histo- 
rical (lata for forming another ; in which case the obvious 
alternative is a simple confession of ignorance. It may be 
that, while I am disabled from accepting the traditions of the 
first century or halt-century of the Christian church, by their 
contradictorinuss, tiieir looseness, their confusetijiess, and, most 
of all, by that quality of the marvellous which reason imhesi- 
tntinirly rejects in all other traditions, — while, standing on the 
broad ground of the experienced stability of nature and her 
laws, and the equally experienced tendency of mind, at a 
particular stage of its growth, to make miracles and believe 
them, I reject these Christian miracles as I reject all other 
miracles,— it may be that, at the same time, I cannot tell you. 
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with confidence and precision, liow Christianity came to be. 
How should I? Am I to excogitaliie a history? I may be 
able to judg'e, of a history two thousand, or five thousand 
years old, whether it reads lite a real history of real events : 
but it is too much to ask me to make the history of two 
thousand years ago. I have a clear logical right to say, * I 
know nothing whatever about the matter, have not the means 
of knowledge ; the whole thing is buiied in the past, and 1 
cannot exhume it : I cannot, on the one hand, discover the 
«tndiscoveiable — nor can I, on the other, believe the im- 
believable/ 

What do we do in othex cases, that offer themselves in 
eonietUng like paiaUeUsm to this of ^e Origin of Ghristi- 
anity? Take, for instance, the Convezrion of Anglo-Saxon 
Britain to Christianity by Austin and his forty monka. Here 
was a vast moral result ; a revolution in naticmal opinioni cha- 
xioter, kgisUtion, of a sufficientlj definite and womdccful aort. 
How was it achievedt I imagine we should find it difficult 
to say, precisely and in detuL We are told that it was by 
miracle; but we do not believe it: it ia the one only part <^ 
die story that we disbelieve* Austin and his mooks gave 
sight to the blind, and raised the dead : the thing was. so 
perfectly well known, that pope Gregory had to write to the 
Saint, to admonish Mm against being puffed up by the pleni- 
tude of his spiritual gifts. Now this furnishes a very l K ai 
and satisfactory account of how it was that om- idolatrous and 
semi-savage ancestors were christianised and civilised : but we 
do not bt'lieve one single word of it. We only know the great 
ultimate fact, that they were christianised and civilised : if we 
try to go beyond this fact, to speculate upon it and account 
for it, our only resource is in a generality — the power ol moral 
ideas, the force of moral inspiration, as it spoke from the hearts 
of those missionaries apostolic to the hearts of their rude 
barbarian auditors. We believe tradition, when it says that 
Austin evangelised the Heptarchy: we disbelieve tradition, 
when it says that Austin evangelised the Heptarchy by 
miracle. How he did it, if not by miracle, is a quite colla- 
teral consideration, about which we are glad to satisfy our- 
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selves, if we can. ' Our first reeourse (often our last and only 
one, in such cases) is to the power of miiid over mind, the 
power of the faith that is in one man to inspire a like faith 

in another man, the elective affinities of the natural human 
heart for the highest truth and good ttiat are offered to it. 

I doubt whether we can expect to come much ueai er Lliau 
this, to an historical rationale of any extensive moral revolu- 
tion l_> ing far away from us in an unhistorical time. We may 
seize the ruling idea of it ; we may discern ideas growing out 
of ideas, and actualising tliemselves in a legislation or a litera- 
ture ; we may trace the psychological, and even the matter-of- 
fact outlines of the whole : but any accui'ate filling-in of tlie 
parts is out of the question, when once legend has got posses- 
sion of the ground, and mixed fact with poetry and fable, in 
this matter now, of the history of the Life and Work of Christ 
— how can we hope ever to get at the bare, naked facts ? We, 
of this nineteenth century of European civilisation — how can 
we place ourselves, otherwise than conjecturally and by approxi- 
mation, in sympathy with the Hebrew mind of the first century ? 
— a mind so unlike our own, except in those elements of thought 
and feeling which, through Chriatdanity, we have received from 
it ; our opinions, our institutions, our habitual interests and 
excitements, our whole intellectual and social being, so dif* 
ferent firom anything then existing; with nothing to guide us 
to die time and the place we want to know about, but collections 
of loose, floating traditions, dated we know not when, collected 
by we know not whom* What can we do in such a case, but 
fall back on the great general laws of the human mind, as 
these were modified in their operation by the particular laws 
of the Hebrew mind — and say that all believing, unsciratific 
times and nations have l^eir miracles, and that a people like 
the Hebrews, under the strongest excitement that a people 
ever experienced (that of their Messianic idea seemingly about 
to be realised in that wonderfully gifted being, Jesus of Naza- 
reth), must have exhibited forms of thought and feeHiig which 
we, of this cold western world, cdu give but a poor account of. 
They must have had their miracles; miracles at the time, or 
what looked like miracles — those of tlie demoniacs and para- 
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lytics, for instance — and miracles without number afterwards, 
when tlie whole was iiiaguiliLd through the mist of distance : 
we might have known this, though not a gospel iiad ever been 
written : and they must have had particular sorts of miracles, 
lor tliey had all the ample fund uf their own prophecies and 
traditions to draw upon. Impossible! that a prophet should 
come among them, believing himself to be their own Christ, 
with inspiration and force of character to bring ids faitli.home 
to their faith — and that miracles should not grow and cluster 
around his name and person, fast and freely. 

This is the short, general account, as it appeal's to me, of 
Christi£uiity and its miracles: — given the Hebrew Messianic 
idea; given the mind, lieart, soul of a Jesus of Nazareth, to 
appropriate and embody that idea, and stir the Hebrew spirit 
by the might of his own living and life-giving word ; and given 
some half-century, more or less, for the spirit of l^nd to do 
its work — and we have the elements of our four gospds and 
of all that came out of them. Christianity, as we there have 
it, is the product, first, of Christ's mind aeting on the Hebrew 
mind, and next, of the Hebrew mind reacting upon Christ's 
histoiy. Its gentleness, devoutness, spirituality, meek mag- 
nanimity and generous brotherliness, its Worship of Sorrow 
and whatever else we mean by the * Spirit of Christianity,* 
come of the moral individuality of Jesus, as represented in his 
teachings, life and death: its miracles and fulfilments of pro- 
phecy come of that Hebraism, which was the element in which 
and on which he had to work. 

' And this short, general account of the birth-time of Chris- 
tianity is, I think, all that can reasonably be expected of the 
anti-supematuralist, so far as the four gospels are concerned. 
These books are of too questionable a character, externally 
and intenuLllv, to allow or require more. One of the Chris- 
tian miracles, however — the Resurrection of Jesus — does 
seem to ask something more than tliis. It is differently cir- 
cumstanced from the others in regard to evidence; being 
vouched not merely by the anonymous, undated and contra- 
dictory traditions collected in the gospels, but by the general 
faith of the church from the veiy beginning. The probable 
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history of this faith I attempted to derelope in the last Lecture 
(following the courae of Dr. Strauss's leaaoniiigs on the sub- 
ject), hj referring it to a natural source in the moral ideas and 
wants of the age that gave it hirth. It was the recondlem«it 
of the sad^ bewildering contradiction that arose in Christian 
hearts when Jesus died. The Death of Jesus, and the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus — these two fonned an enonnous, diBtxaeting 
incongruity : the Besunection of Jesus was the solution and 
adjustment of that incongruity. There was the humbling^ 
astounding fact, which memory could not forget — there was 
the cherished fahh, which the heart would not relinquish: 
they knew that Jesus died on the cross — tliey knew that Jesus 
was tlie Christ: the only possible recoiicilciuciit of tliese two 
was in the faith that Jesus was risen, and woukl come again ; 
a faith which wuiild suon clothe itself in dream and vision, 
and, somewhat later, in poetrj' and legend, in tiie mythi of 
the earthquake, the angels, tlie forty days, and the ascension. 
Such is Dr. Stranss's view of the hirth and growth of the 
Gospel of the Ivi surrection ; a view hahlc, of course, to tlie 
uncertainty that must attach to every attempt at retranslating 
legend into history, yet recommended, I think, to our reason, 
by its exceeding simplicity, its fidelity to the laws of human 
nature and of Hebrew nature — assigning no other causes for 
the effect than such as certainly were in existence — and, we 
may add (though the consideration does not, in strictneis, 
belong to a matter-of-fact inquiry) recommended to our feel- 
ings by its moral congruitj; tracing, as it does, a great idea 
to its source in ideas, asking no help from trickery or chance, 
and so leaving the mind in clear, full possession of two great 
mond enthretiea — the Love of the Master and the Faith of 
the Disciples, each stronger than death and ^victorious over 
death. 

The question is sometimes asked — and that with a rather 
triumphant air and tone, as though it decided, once for all, 
the whole controTeny about miracles — How, strithout mixadesy 
could a crucified Jew have founded Christianity — made the 
Christian religion and church? There is supposed to be a 
monstrous incongruity in this ; an incongruity which necessi- 
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tates miracle for its adtitioiu Now thl^ is zeallj a iringwlar 
way of stating the dilElculty. ' How could a crodfied Jew 
liave founded the Christian religion f Why, who hut a crucified 
Jew could have founded the Ghristian religion ? These two 

elements, the Crucifixion and the Judaism (as Strauss excel- 
lently reasons in one of the controversial pamphlets called 
forth by the criticisms on his " liife of Jesus"), were essential 
ingredients in that moral rLVt)lution of wliich Jesus of Naza- 
reth vvtis the Head and Author ; not hinderances to success, 
hut actually conditions of success. Each was indispensable to 
the result. There never could have been a Christian religion 
in the world without them. The Judaism supplied the intense, 
impulsive force of the Messianic idea to act upon the Hebrew 
faith, together witli the sublime simplicity of a monotheistic 
creed to sway the Gentile reason : the Crucifixion spiritualised 
and enlarged that idea, took all the exclusiveness out of it 
without impairing its energy, changed the visible King of 
Israel into the invisible Lord and Judge of the world. The 
Crudilzion and the Judaism were .conditions without which 
such a religion as Christianity never coidd have been. 

They were not, most certainly, the only conditions needed 
for the development and successful progress of a religion for 
humanity. Not any and every cruci£ed Jew could have 
founded a church imiTersal. Something more wss wanted* 
And that ^ something more' was the mind of such a Jew as 
Christ—- that wondeifuUy lich^ fine, full, profound spirit, 
uttering itself in those teachii^s in which even yet the world 
seeks, not in vain, much of its highest and deepest moral 
wisdom. And still something more was wanted — the faith 
that should combine into unily the histoiy and the character 
of the crucified Christ, giving to the Jew his Messiah, and to 
the Gentile his Lord of an immortsl life. The fidth in the 
risen Christ was wanted to harmonise and crown the rest; 
and then the conditions were completed, and humanity had its 
Cluistian religion. Tfiese four were the essential elements of 
the apostolic Christianity : — the Hebrew Messiahship ; the 
Crucilixiun; the Resurrection, to harmonise tliese; and the 
Moral Personality of Jesus, to pervade and enrich the whole. 
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These together made Christianity ; made it what it was and what 
it is — a faith for humanity, the realised ideal of the world's 
great longing, the .satislied desire of all nations. So that, in 
the founding of the world's best and highest gospel by a 
crucified Jew, we have not a miracle to marvel at, and tech- 
nically * account for' by heaping otlier miracles upon it — but 
an exquisitely wise and beautii'ui arraiiij:ement of Providence, 
to admire and adore ; an arrangement by which, in the fulness 
of time, all the elements needed to form an enduring, universal 
£uth were combined in one harmonious entirety, and sent out 
on their work of healing love, by Him who maketh the winds 
his messengers and the lightnings his servants. 

And this seons, historically, to have been the whole of 
iJiat primitive apostolic Christianity, of which our only au- 
thentic knowledge is derivable, not from the evangelic legends 
(which are not pzimitive but secondary formations), but from 
the earlier and trustwordiier source of the Epistles of PauL 
It is remarkable that Paml dtmt not indicate tmy aequainiaaee 
whaiever with the govpel mtraelee. Whether it was that the 
traditions of those mirades were not fully developed in his 
time ; or that he lived and worked in only sli^t and casual 
connexion with the Hebrew part of the church, and so was 
not in the way of hearing much about them ; or that he did 
not value them as a ground of faith ; or that he did not believe 
them ; — certam it is that he does not speak of ihem. FauTs 
Christ was not a wonder-worker, not a miraculous healer of 
diseases and feeder of famished multitudes — but the crucified 
and risen Christ, the Christ once slain and now ascended into 
the heaven of heavens, Lhcrc to leigu invisibly till all things 
shall be put under his feet. The elements of Paul's Chris- 
tianity were simp] \ those which I have already spoken of : — 
the Hebrew Messiriliship, enlarged and spiritualised, by the 
death of the cross, into a world-Messiahship ; this crowned 
and completed by the Resurrection to an immortal lite (a 
thing Paul would have no difficulty about, when once he had 
mastered the offence of the cross — he had learned at the feet 
of Gamaliel to believe it not impossible that God should raise 
the dead) ; these authenticated by visions and voices from the 
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thixd heaven, and texts from Hebrew prophecy; the whole 
pervaded by the moral inspiration which he had caught &om 
those (martyzs and others) whom Christ had inspired with the 
breath of his own lips and life. This was Paul's Christianity. 
This was the world of ideas in which Paul lived, moved, and 
had his being. It was his faith, his religion, his gospel ; the 
gospel with which he moved tSie world, as it had moved him. 
It was to this that he attached the whole of that pecuGar 
theology which fonns the staple material of so much of his 
writings, — the justification by faith, and the atoning, sacri<< 
fidal death. Paul does not seem to have known of anything 
else in Christianily. He is always preaching about CSmst, 
and writing about Christ ; he is full of Christ; Christ is aU in 
all to him : — yet he never speaks of Oiiist's miracles. Whe- 
ther he had not heard of them, or did not care about them, or 
did not believe ihem — however we account for it, at any rate 
they formed no visible part of his Christianity ; lie did per- 
fectly well withuut them. It really beenis as if the gospel 
miracles were less known then tlian they are now ; as if they 
were an after-growth of the Christian faith, springing up not 
quite at the beginning of Christianity, but some time after the 
beginning. At all events the fact is well worth noting, that 
the earhcst literature we have from the Christian era, of indis- 
putable antiquity and genuineness, makes no mention of the 
miracles of Christ. Paul's Christianity is, essentially, a thing 
not of facts but of ideas, lie does not write like a man who 
had examined the question of miracles — but like a man who 
had studied the prophecies, and made a scheme of theology, 
and had visions from the Lord, and been in the third heaven. 
Altogether, it may fairly be doubted whether the miracles of 
our four gospels were in existence in that earliest age of 
Christianity of which Paul's Epistles are ihe only relic we 
now possess. 

Dr. Stiauss closes his work with a very interesting Chapter 
entitled, The Doctrinal Significance of the Life of Jesus ;** 
in which he sets himself to re-adjust the relations of Chris- 
tianity to religion and philosophy, upon Ihe principles re- 
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quired by the results of his ^reat critical inquiry ; to expound 
the religious and philosophical value of those Christian ideas 
whose outward expression, in the early Christian books, he 
deems untenable. Having discussed, with scientific rigour^ 
the problem of the historical Origin of Christianity, he ex- 
cludes with doing justice to those moral truths of which Chxis" 
tiaiiitjy whatever its origin, is, in point of fiact and result, an 
ezpiession. The inquiry is not one through which I shall 
now attempt to follow him, as he pursues it with close refer- 
ence to certain schools of Gennan theologj- and metaphysics, 
yniih whicli most of ns axe probably little ^miliar ; and I ac- 
cordingly here tak» my leaye of our Author and bis Book, 
with my best thanks to him and it, for the solution of many 
an embanaasing difficulty, and for the elements of what I 
think a better understanding of one of the gravest questions 
in the whole histoiy of the human mind. 

It may be well for us, however, at the dose of this exa- 
mination into the Origin of CShristiaiiitjr and liie Mstoiical 

character of its miracles, to institute for ourselves that great 
inquiry, that question of questions. What is the moral signi- 
ficance, the value ol' Ciiiistianity, and ho^v is this alFected by 
the relinquishment of the supernatural element of it ? What 
is Christianity to us, without the miracles ? What are we to 
do with Christianity, after discarding its miracles, and, with 
its miracles, that sort of authority which miracles are supposed 
to give? Of course it must make some difference in our rela- 
tions to the Christian religion, m our whole way of thinking 
about it and dealing with it — whether we regard it as placed 
in our world by a special, direct vuUtion of Deity, or as a 
natural growth out of the soil of tlic human lieart. It makes 
a difference : the question is, What, in kind or degree, is that 
difference ? In other words, what are we now to do with 
Christianity ? 

What are we to do with Christianity? — that wonderful 
faith which has como so mysteriously into our world, and lived 
in it eighteen hundred years already, with such a. wealth and 
fulness of life and living power; doing so much, and undoing 
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SO much; iiprouling an old cisilisation, and planting a new 
one upon its ruins ; doing so nuich, and in so many ways, both 
of c^ood and evil ; Christianity, the inspiration of the philan- 
thropist, and the stalking-horse of the tyrant ; the word of 
God in the heart of the reformer-prophet, and the lie on the 
Hps of the bigot'pnest ; the eudurer and the inflicter of mar- 
tyrdom for conscience-sake; Christianityi with all its ideas, 
moralities and spiritual forces, working, in countless ways and 
through countless channels, upon literature, art, philosophy, 
legislation, and ail the other interests of our social and moral 
being : what are we to do with this great, enduring, all-per- 
yading spirit or power of Chiistiamty — ^those of us who believe 
it to be simply a growth of nature and the human heart, with 
no other divinity or divine authority than its own truth as 
recf^gnised by our own minds, and no other divine right or 
sanction than what we infer fimm what we see of its nature * 
and its history ? What are we to do with Christianity? 

Perhaps some will say, ' We have nothing to do with it; 
we have already done away with it, by discarding its evidences 
in miracle : the miracles being false, it is without evidence, it 
is a £edse thing altogether, a dead thing, and we. have nothing 
to do but bury it out of our sight, without more words.*— 
Hardly so, T think. Miracles do not iiuikc a reli^on ; nor 
does the witlidiasval of miracles uuniake a religion. Miracles 
arc not religion ; but only a particular sort of machinery by 
which a particular form of religion may, or may not, at a given 
time and place, get room for itself in the world. The essence 
of a religion is never in its miracles, true or false ; but in its 
ideas, its moralities, the phases of character, the modes of in- 
tellectual and moral being which it calls into existence. The 
Jewish religion is not in the plagues of Egypt and the thun- 
ders of Sinai ; but in the legislation, the ritual and tlie mora- 
lity of the Pentateuch. The Christian religion is not in the 
dianging of water into wine and feeding five thousand men at 
a cheap rate ; not in violations of the law of gravitation, or of 
any other law ; but in the ideas that were the spirit and power 
of Christ's mind, in the spiritual impulses and influences that 
come &om Christ's mind to our minds, in the moral inspira- 
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tion that breathes out from Christ's heart into our hearts. 
The essence of a religion is in its ideas. Where else siioaid 
■ it be ? A religion is true or false, according as these axe true 
cnr false, in accordance or in discordance with the ideal of 
human truth and good. It is not a qiiestinn <jt miracles, one 
way or the otlii i'. The presence of miracle could never make 
a false religion true ; nor can the absence of miracle ever make 
a true religion false. The Christian religion may be a quite 
true religion ; the religion of brotherhood and immortality, 
the religion of the Sermon on the Mount, the religion of the 
Good Samaritan, the reUgion of the Well of Jacob and the 
Lake of Gralilee, the religion of the workshop of Nazareth — 
may be a true religion^ the truest of religions, though the 
whole of the miracles together come from the limbo of the 
vanities. The question still remains then — miracles or no 
miracles — ^What are we to do with Christianity ? 

What are we to do with Chjistiaiiily ? — What do we do 
with othra religions^ other poetries and moralities, other phi- 
losophies of life, man and God ? We simply accept them for 
what they are worth, as ei^sitions, more or less auth^tic 
and complete, of a portion of spiritual reality ; as parts, sus- 
taining more or less important relations to the whole, of 
humanity's realised and garnered mental wealth ; as indicating, 
by the very fact that here Ihey are, something in human capa- 
bility, tendency, and destination ; as chapters in the volume 
of God's book ; as expressions of moral ideas, utterances of 
moral wants. We thus accept them all : and we test the 
worth and amount of the truth that is in each, by the joint 
standard of individual feeling and of the world's general ex- 
perience ; valuing each by the kind and degree of its influ- 
ences, by its proved capability or incapability of enduring, by 
the forms of moral life which it e>:pi\ -S( s or creates. We 
accept each as true, according to the extent to which it has 
proved itself true by its works. We accept each and all for 
what they are severally worth, as emanations, more or less 
direct and pvu*e, from that Spirit of Grod in man which is the 
great eternal soul of our human world — the well-spring of all 
our prophesyings, gospels, moralities, religions. And why not 
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Christianity? — Christianity, the divinest of them all; whicli 
lias worked longer than most of them, worked the most vari- 
.ouslj, benigtily, and, powerfully of them all ; which has done 
the most for human progress of them all ; aad which, in its 
connexions with the moral civilisatioiL of those nations which 
atand at the head of the human race and furnish the best 
specimens of humanity in its best estate, may he taken as, on 
the whole, the most significant phenomenon m the bistoiy of 
our Forld, our trustiest and most intelligible expositor of 
what Otod is doing with our world. 

What shsU we do, tiien, with Christianity i Why, accept 
it as the expression of truths, in human nature and human 
life, to which many ages and many nations have testified that 
they are truths : accept it, if not any longer as a creed having 
do^natical truth, or as a histoxy having historical truth, yet 
as a poem fi»ught with truth of a higher order than the 
dogmatic or historical — a poem, a divine parable: accept its 
ideal of human character and capability, in that wonderful 
Man of Nazareth in whom so glorious a strength blends with 
so gentle a repose— Son of God and Son of Man, migestic as 
a prophet and meek as a little child : accept its ideal of human 
destiny, in the history of that Man of Nazareth, bom of God 
(as we are all bom of God, witk two natures in us children 
we are, like him, of an invisible Father and a visible Mother, 
God and Nature), tempted in a wilderness — iis wc a.11 are 
tempted, and of the very same devil, or devils — struggling, 
suflTering, triunrplung, conquered by death, yet conquering 
over death: — accept this Christianity: accept its Cross, the 
symbol of Trial; its Resurrection, the symbol ofYictoiy; 
its Millenninm or Reign of Saints, the symbol of our New 
Moral World, with Right and Love for its only law; its 
Heaven, the symbol of the Blessedness which itself creates ; 
its Father-God, the symbol of the great, mysterious, all- 
upholding, aU-inspiring Power^ in which and by which we 
live, move, and have our being. Accept Christianity, and 
these things in Christianity: that is» if we see them there. 
If not, so be it; perhaps we may see them more clearly 

I » 
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somewhere else. There is no compulBion in ihe matter ; no 
believing under penalties; no lieU>fire« 

What sliall we do wiih C!hristiani1y t Nothing artificial, 
nothing foiced, nothing false; nothing that shall hinder the 
fuU, £ree development of mental and moral indiridiiaBt^ 
Not make a yoke of bondage of it : not make a labour-saving 
machine of it : not make a preceptive morality of it, to super- 
sede the morality of principle and spirit: not make a creeds 
theology of it, to supersede thought and philosophy: not 
make a hierarchical dmrch of it, to supersede God's order of 
prophets and seers: not make a poor, formal lip-worship of 
it, to trammel the freedom of the worship which is in truth 
only when it is in spirit : — do nothing with it that shall narrow 
the sjaiipaiiiies, enslavf; tlie will, enfeeble and sectarianise 
the intellect, impoverish the huniaiiitics, pervert or hinder 
our growth up to the fulness of the measure of the stature 
of perfect men. 

What shall we do with Cliristianity ? Why, take its best 
principles, and do battle, in the strengtli of them, against its 
worst }K?rversions. Take its Law of Love, its revelation of 
Ikothcrhood and brotherly Equality, its ideal of divine pur- 
pose and human destiny, its spirituality, its simplicity — and 
combat, strong in these, with all the frauds, falsehoods, con- 
ventionalisms, mummeries, qnackeiies, monopolies, tyrannies, 
sectarianisms, pharisaisms, that are practised in its name and 
sanctified with its sanctions — the disgrace of churches, and 
the banc of states — that even make it a question, with not 
unthinking men, whether, on the whole, Christianity has done 
more of good or of mischief in the world — that make it no 
question at all but that, if Christ were to come again, he would 
be crucified again by the Chief Priests. 

What shall we do with Chiistiamty f Why, if we can, 
improve upon it; improve upon Paul's Christianity, as Paul 
improved upon Peter*s Christiam^ : develope it further, more 
vrisely and variously than it has ever been developed yet. 
Work out its great enduring principles the fuU length to 
which they wiU go as principles, in their varied applications 
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to eveiy department of human thought and life : enshrine its 
eternal spirit in new forms of ben^cence and beauty, as the 
spirit of humanity itself rises to new heights, and tries its 
strength in new modes of being and action : work out, by the 
light and with the resources of our own day and generation, 
its grand idea of a Kingdom of Heaven and of God: cany 
its justice, its freedom and its fedth into our literature, our 
trade, our politics, and wherever else justice, freedom and 
&ith can find or make a place for themselves do all we can 
this and with eveiy other genuine utterance of the Spirit 
of Humanilj, that shall make us wiser, stronger, truer men — 
bring us into nearer intelligence of the laws, and piofounder 
sympathy with tlie spirit, of the great world of God* 



THE END. 
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